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RESULTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL RACE. 


France again holds the Gordon 
Bennett Cup. Such is the outcome 
of the sixth, the most exciting, the most 
keenly contested, and the most surprising 


Ge July 5.— 





From Our Own Special Correspondents. 

But the most important feature of the 
day is not the victory of France, but the 
remarkable performance of Italy and the 
collapse of the Mercedes competitors. 
When the race began it was thought by all 


and at the end of the first round they dis- 
covered that the struggle was to lay 
between them and Italy—one of the latest 
arrivals to automobilism. 

Lancia’s Fiat car made the most remark- 
































LYTLE IN THE POPE-TOLEDO ROUNDING THE DANGEROUS CORNER NEAR ROCHEFORT ON THE AUVERGNE CIRCUIT. 


of all the races yet held for this much 
valued trophy. Not only does France 
hold the Cup, but the previous year’s 
winner is again the victor. This is a 
record, for never before has the race been 
won twice by the same man. Théry must 
be, indeed, ‘‘a proud man the day.” 


—and feared by France—that the victor 
would be found amongst one of the six 
Mercedes cars present. And amongst this 
formidable set of men Jenatzy was gener- 
ally regarded as the most likely winner. 
Less than an hour had to elapse to show the 
French that their fears were ill founded, 


First American Car to Finish in a Gordon Bennett Race. 


able performance of the day. When the 
second round was finished he was leading 
on Théry by thirteen minutes, and during 
the third round this lead was still further 
increased. Whilst going very fast, and at 
a moment when victory seemed almost 
certain, a stone from the road struck the 





lower part of the radiator, and started a 
leak that allowed the cooling water to 
quickly escape. As a consequence the 
motor became overheated and the car was 
brought to a standstill. 

Thus by the merest chance the race was 
made secure for France. Lancia’s misfor- 
tune did not, however, destroy Italy’s posi- 
tion, for the two other cars were doing 
remarkably well and came in respectively 
second and third, with a lead of 7:57 1-5 
and 5:43 4-5 on Caillois’ Richard Brasier. 

* Although Italy has not won the Cup Fiat 
cars have obtained for it a victory no less 
important than that secured by Théry. 

Twelve of the eighteen cars were officially 
classified. Of these France has three, occu- 
pying first, fourth and sixth positions, and 
securing for it the Montagu prize for team 
classification ; Italy, too, taking second and 
third place; England three, placed re- 
spectively eighth, ninth and eleventh; 
Germany two, in the fifth and seventh posi- 
tion; Austria one, placed tenth on the list, 
and America one, taking twelfth position. 

Lytle performed the pluckiest feat of the 
day. Disheartened on the first round by 
an accident to his lubricator which would 
have caused most men to abandon imme- 
diately, with dogged determination he 
stuck to his task, and finally brought his 
car in to the finish. Afterward when they 
weighed in both Lytle and his mechanician 
Knipper were covered with a thick coating 
of grease, which rendered them unrecog- 
nizable, while the machine was aflood with 
oil. For the last three rounds they had 


been blinded by gallons of oil splashing 


into their faces. Knipper’s drab suit had 
changed to a shiny black under its coating 
of oil and dust. 

America’s failure is due to the sending 
over of machines of too low horsepower, 
the Pope-Toledo engines only developing 
half the power of the French and German 
machines, and not sufficiently studying 
the special nature of the course over which 
the race had to be run. 

Nothing but praise is due to the French 
club for the admirable way in which the 
race was organized and carried out. The 
course was a most dangerous one, yet, 
thanks to the foresight of the officials and 
the careful way in which the road was 
guarded by troops, not a single accident or 
mishap of any kind marred the day. 

The only defective portion of the ar- 
rangements was the inadequate accommo- 
dations for the representatives of the press. 
The small space allotted to their use was 
shared by the spectators, to the incon- 
venience of all. 

The Cup is no sooner won than the ques- 
tion has to be faced as to what will be done 
with it. »By its resolution of a few days 
ago France cannot take part in next year’s 
race. Itis probable that a meeting of dele- 
gates from all automobile clubs will meet 
in Paris very shortly, that the Cup will be 
given back to James Gordon Bennett and 
some decision reached as to future contests. 


PARTICULARS OF ENTRANTS IN 1905 GORDON BENNETT RACE, THEIR OFFICIAL TIMES AND ORDER OF FINISHING. 
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No. 


Final 


P’sit'n. 


Net Running 
Time. 


ng, Teme. 
2d Round. 3d Round. 4th Round. 


Gross Runni 


Start 
Clock Time. rst Round. 


Offic’l W'ght 
Kilos. 


Country. 


No. 


Ist 


7:02:42 3-5 


1:49:56 


1:48:42 


I :49 :04 
6:05:00 1:54:11 2:14:29 2:20:36 2:02:11 I-5 8:27:29 4-5 


1:41:07 


6 :00 :00 


Michelin ... 


994 


96 Théry...... 


. Richard-Brasier.... 


goth 2 


100 W. Clifford. A. C. Earp..... 


Se Pe nae 


2 England...... 


3 


retired 


6:10:00 2:09:41 2:13:29 Broke springs, tire troubles; 


1006 Continental 


SE 
125 Jenatzy..... 


Mercedes.......... 


Germany...... 


3 


near end of third round. 


on third round. . 
Accident to radiator; engine heated and 4 


1:42:11 


I 3:34:57 


6:15:00 


1007. Michelin 


110 Lancia...... 


gripped, 
2:28:45 2:13:02 3-5 


125 Braun... 


Ioth 5 
12th 6 


8:33: 5 3-5 


1:56:04 


1:55 :04 
6:25:00 2:31:09 2:42:51 


6:20:00 


Continental 


oor 


Mercedes.......... 


§ Austria....... 


Q 330 :32 


1:47:17 2-5 7:27: 6 2-5 


2:18:35 2:07:17 1-5 8:26:42 I-5 


2:16:17 2:10:00 


Diamond . 


992 


1000 Michelin . 


Pope-Toledo....... 


6 America...... 


4th 7 


1:54:24 


1:46:15 


6:30:00 2:00:50 


Pouxe.. 


96 Caillois..... 
119 Rolls; ....<. 


. Richard-Brasier.... 


8th 8 


6:35:00 2:03:49 2:05:01 


Wolseley........... 


8 England...... 


7th 9 


6:40:00 2:06:09 2:00:59 2:13:49 2:13:14 I-5 8:11:11 3-5 


René Cozie...... 


Baron 


125 


Mercedes... 


9 Germany...... 


1005 Continental 


1006 Michelin 


De Caters 


220: Ganmo. ..... 


3d 10 


1:51:10 3-5 7:21:22 3-5 


1:54:54 1:50:39 1:53:49 


6:50:00 2:02:28 Tire and ot 


6:45 :00 


Austria....... 


her troubles; abandoned on second I! 


round. 


6:55:00 Cracked cylinder water jacket and retired first round 


1005 Continental 


125 Hieronymus. Freiler...... 


II 


Mercedes. . 


984 Diamond .. 


W. Tattersall...... 


50 Dingley..... 


Pope-Toledo....... 


12 America...... 


8:05 :50 6th 13 


1:50:35 


2:27 :00 


1:49:27 4:59:03 


7 :00 :00 


1003 Michelin 


Franville........ 


130 Duray.... 


De Dietrich........ 


13: France........ 


11th 14 


2:11:43 2:12:32 2-5 8:38:39 2-5 


7:05:00 2:12:49 2:01:14 


112 Bianchi..... 


Wolseley.... 


14 England...... 


sth 15 


8 :03 :30 


2:09:14 2:10:35 2:00:40 


1:50:01 


7:10:00 


1003 Continental 


125 Werner..... 


. Mercedes... 


2d 16 


1:50:38 I-5 7:19:09 I-5 


1:50:06 


1:57:12 


1:49:13 
7:20:00 2:37:50 4:00:00 Abandoned, owing to tire troubles. 


1005 Michelin . 7:15:00 


... Fajnano... 


110 Nazzari.. 


1005 Continental 


Tons... 


125 Burton.. 


Mercedes...... 


17. Austria....... 


7:25:00 2:42:55 3:13:10 Running on third round when race 18 
called off. 


1007 Diamond .......... 


ee: A 


100 6Tracy. 


Locomobile. 


18 America...... 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 


Looking on at the Grand Stand. 


From Our Own Special Correspondents. 


 iuapoiwetr: DE LASCHAMPS, July 5.— 

At dawn this morning the plateau of 
Laschamps was a scene of life and busy 
movement, for all night long arrivals had 
been coming up to get their positions for 
the great race. Hundreds had slept out all 
night, wrapping themselves up in great 
coats and laying under the shelter of the 
grandstand. This had been a necessity for 
many, as there was no housing accommo- 
dation on this wild, wide stretching pla- 
teau. Although a vast view can be obtained 
one solitary little red brick dwelling, 
perched in a cleft on the hillside, and partly 
hidden by the fir trees, is visible to the eye. 


of the ravine a greyish band was distinctly 
visible serpentining down between the fir 
trees until it was lost in the valley. At each 
side of the road an unending stream of peo- 
ple was moving up in Indian files, so as to 
leave the narrow track free for the frequent 
passage of the cars. 

All carry provisions, for they are mostly 
of the neighborhood and will not pay the 
high prices for food which they know will 
prevail on the course. Many of the men 
have slung over their shoulders a small bar- 
rel capable of holding two or three pints 
of liquor; flasks have not yet reached this 
old-fashioned country. 


July 20, 1905. 


sition, and the road is more and more 
strictly guarded as the hour of the race ap- 
proaches. A mile, or a mile and a half 
from the grandstand the road is fenced in 
and behind the fence is already drawn up a 
cordon of troops. 

During the race there would have been 
no means of passing from one side of the 
road to the other had not Michelin, of tire 
fame, constructed a bridge over the road, 
which was profusely decorated with the 
firm’s products. This bridge was found, at 
the eliminating trials, to be too far down 
the road to be of use to persons in the 
grandstand, and the club constructed a new 
one very near the starting point. Specta- 
tors were not allowed to remain on these 
bridges, and in order that they should not 
be tempted to break the law, the sides had 














COMPETING CARS LINED UP ON THE COURSE BEFORE THE START OF THE 1905 GORDON BENNETT RACE. 


The main road from Clermont to the 
starting line had been closed as early as 3 
o’clock, and both foot passengers and vehi- 
cles were obliged to mount up by circuitous 
routes, joining the main road near the 
grandstands. 

The scene was fascinating. The road 
winds up a ravine, the sides of which are 
covered with fir trees and a hardy vegeta- 
tion, while here and there a patch of level 
has been wrested from the wild spirit which 
appears to brood over the district and has 
been carefully cultivated. 

The still morning air was heavy with the 
dust of automobiles and gasolene vapors, 
and looking back from the upper portions 


From time to time the file leaves the road 
where it makes a sharp bend on itself, cuts 
across country, and joins it a little further 
on to renew the Indian march. When the 
main road is struck, camp fies are seen at 
freqyent intervals on the roadside, around 
them squating groups of people who have 
passed the night in the open air. In the 
shadow of rocks, or wrapped-up in great 
coats on the edge of corn or hay fields, are 
to be seen solitary or groups of figures. In 
some cases, a whole family has thus camped 
out; in others a group of cyclists are 
united, whilst, again, a band of peasants 
has made a joint excursion. 

Troops and gendarmes are already in po- 


been raised sufficiently high to shut out, the 


Ze 


view. A trumpeter remained on“ each 
bridge and as soon as he heard a call from 
a comrade further down the road announ- 
cing that a car was in sight, repeated the 
signal. In this way the crowds at the 
grandstand were always warned of the 
coming of a car. 

Spectators were early in position, for 
most people preferred to travel by the good 
road of the course rather than make a later 
start and use the narrow and more cir- 
cuitous tracks alone available after 4 A. M. 

The stands are on each side of the road; 
on the left the clubs’ official stands, behind 
them being the club’s restaurant, a very 
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AMERICA IN THE G. B. 


palatial dining room in such an outlying dis- 
trict. Close by was the telegraph office, and 
further back the weighing-in shed and the 
spaces reserved for the racing cars, whilst 
still further back were roughly erected 
sheds for the workmen employed on the 
course. On the opposite side of the road 
were stands erected by the club and by in- 
dividual firms, whilst behind them were one 
or two private restaurants. 

Above the center stand on this side of the 
oad was the timing board, with a little plat- 
form running along the front of it, and on 
which were stationed two men. As soon as a 


car passed, its time was written on a piece of 
paper and carried across the road and 
handed over the barrier to a man in waiting 
at the other side. He caried it to the foot 
of the timing boad, attached it to a cord 
hanging down, when it was drawn up and 
the time painted in the space reserved. The 
operation was slow, and frequently two 
cars had gone by before the time of a pre- 
ceding car had been painted on the board. 
On the bridge uniting the two sides of the 
road was painted in big letters Honneur au 
Vainqueur (Honor to the winner). 

On the left hand side of the road was a 


RACE—DINGLEY STARTING AWAY IN MR. C. T. MUIR’S POPE-TOLEDO. 


little wooden shed painted green, which un- 
pretentious as it looked, was, nevertheless, 
the most important building on the whole 
plateau, being the timer’s office. Opposite 
a wooden post had been stuck in the ground, 

At 5 o'clock all had been cleared off the 
road but persons wearing the official 
badges, and the eighteen cars which would 
compete in the sixth Gordon Bennett cup 
race were drawn up in single file on the 
right-hand side of the road, a little below 
the starting point. 

At 5:30 o’clock all was expectation, for 
only thirty minutes remained before the first 
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FRANCE IN THE G. B. RACE—THERY AND HIS MECHANIC AT THE 
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LINE IMMEDIATELY BEFORE THE START. 
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car would be sent away. On the road 
were all the representatives of the compet- 
ing clubs, amongst them being Clarence 
Dinsmore, the American delegate, who 
took up a position against the starting post 
and remained there until all eighteen cars 
had disappeared from view, also the com- 
missaires of the road, the sporting com- 
mittee, the owners of the cars, each with a 
number of assistants, and a sprinkling of 
newspaper men. 

Just after 5:30 o’clock a bucket of green 
paint was brought out, and under the di- 
rection of M. Tampier a broad line was 
painted across the road from the post to 
starter’s box. Now all was in readiness, and 
a few minute’s later, No. 1, Richard 
Brasier’s machine, to be piloted by Théry, 
the holder of the cup, was pushed up to the 
line by willing hands. Those on the course 
gathered round the car, in order to have a 
look at the favorite, whilst the crowds in 
the stands, anxious to see the car get away, 
cried out, “Get further back.” M. Brasier 
came up and spoke to Théry, who replied 
very briefly. Then, when he had got into his 
seat, his engine had been cranked, and his 
mechanician was settling down into his 
place beside him, M. Brasier patted his 
driver on the back of the head and wished 
him good luck. 

Théry’s engine throbbed gently as the 
timer began to count off, “Un, deux, trois— 
allez!” He went away very quietly amidst 
the cheers of the people, waved his hand a 
second later, and when a few yards fur- 
ther down the road gave another wave in 
response to the cheers which continued to 
follow him. Ina few seconds he was round 
the slight bend, which momentarily hid him 
from view, then almost directly afterwards 
he reappeared on the brow of the hill and 
was watched with interest as he went round 
the gentle turn to the right into the wood. 

Clifford Earp’s six-cylinder Napier car 
was next pushed up to the line and in- 
stantly surrounded by a crowd of Britishers, 
who made the mother tongue dominate the 
French language for the time being. - Four 
minutes after Théry had gone the order 
was given to. crank the engine, the timer 
came round to the right-hand side of the 
car, and whilst the officials were examining 
all the pieces to see that they agreed with 
the marks on the official sheets, he explained 
in French to the English driver that he 
would say, “One, two, three, go!” Earp 
started rather more quickly than Théry. 

As soon as Jenatzy’s (No. 3) car came 
up, language changed again, nothing but 
guttural German being heard for some time. 
Keen interest was manifested in the German 
champion, for he was looked upon with 
fear by the French contingent as the man 
most likely to ‘wrest from them the 
valued trophy. When the word “Allez!” 
was given he went over the line like a shot 
and disappeared from view much more 
quickly than the two previous competitors. 

A hush fell upon the crowd as he went 


away, for the thought was in every mind 
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that this daring and determined driver 
would reconquer the trophy he lost in Ger- 
many. The possibility of it was too terrible 
for the French to think of without a shud- 
der. The Fiat car, to be driven by Lancia, 
had just got up to the starting line when 
the cry was raised by some person in the 
grandstand, “The dog.” Someone made a 
dash for the animal, but missed it, and it 
continued to run down the road followed by 
frantic cries of “The dog, kill it; shoot it; 
stop it.” 

The poor animal, bewildered by the babel 
of voices on each side of him, continued to 
run down the hedged-in road looking from 
left to right for some means of escape. 
None was to be had, and Lancia’s Fiat car 
was now thundering down the road towards 
it. 

At the starting line car and dog were 
watched with breathless suspense. Lancia 
drove straight on, swerving neither to left 
or right. An involuntary “Oh!” went up as 
the left front. wheel was seen to strike the 
animal, the rear wheel went over it, the body 
rolled over, feet in the air, and the car went 
on undamaged. 


A sigh of satisfaction, mingled with a 
few expressions of “Poor dog,” went up 
from the people, and they turned their at- 
tention to No. 5 car, an Austrian Mercedes 
piloted by Braun. He went away very 

quickly, and the Pope-Toledo car was 
pushed up to the line. 

The whole American contingent wsiheted 
round Lyttle and wished him-good’ luck on 
his journey. 
start, and went away rather slowly. He had 
only just got out. of sight when the mes- 
sage came through to the undisguised satis- 
faction of the French section, that Jenatzy 
was stopped by the roadside. 

The second Richard Brasier car, No. 7, 


driven by Caillois, came up and was sent~ 


away amidst loud cheers. No. 8 car was 
the English Wolseley, and its start was 
watched with interest, for Rolls is the best 
known of the English-speaking drivers in 
the race. The starter commenced to. ex- 
plain that he would use English words. in- 
stead of French as the seconds passed, but 
Mr., Rolls replied to him in: good French, 
telling him there was no necessity to do 
so, and continued conversing in French for 
a few seconds. On his dash he had stuck 
up a card on which was written the names 
of different points on the circuit with their 
distances apart in kilometers and miles. 

Baron de Caters, on No. 9, German Mer- 
cedes, came up next, and was greeted by M. 
Brasier, who said to him: “Try to win, but 
don’t come in first.” The Baron made a 
very quick start, and his place was taken at 
the starting line by Cagno, on No. to Fiat, 
who went away with surprising skill. 

Hieronymus was not so successful in get- 
ting away. 

Dingley, on No. 12, Pope-Toledo, next 
came up and was surrounded immediately 
by all Americans who heartily wished him 
good luck.. The timer with great amiability 





Lyttle made a very careful 
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explained that he would give the start in 
English, to which Dingley replied, “All 
right,” and continued laughing and talk- 
ing with his friends in the best of humor. 
Tattersall, his mechanician, on the con- 
trary, remained very quiet. Dingley had an 
unlit cigar in his mouth when the start was 
given, and the fact was taken particular 
notice of by the French, who remarked fre- 
quently, “The American has gone away 
with a good cigar between his teeth.” 

Duray was wearing a red, white and blue 
woolen skull cap when his big De Dietrich 
car came to the starting point. His ma- 
chine belched forth much smoke, but he 
went away very quickly. 

Bianci, who is English by nationality and 
Italian only in name, brought the British 
contingent again to the fore, and gave the 
starter an opportunity to again repeat, 
“One, two, three, go!” in English. 

Werner steered No. 15, German Mer- 
cedes. The start was explained to him in 
his native tongue. He listened attentively 
to what was said to him, said but little, and 
whilst the engine was running and he was 
waiting for the minutes to be counted off, 
played rather. nervously with his lever. 
When the word was given he went off from 
the starting line. like a shot. 


The little Italian, Nazzari, started his No. 
16 Fiat very cautiously. 

-Burton, the burly Englishman, who drove 
No. 17 Austrian Mercedes, came to the line 
dressed in collar and cuffs, the only change 
from his ordinary attire’ being that he 
wore a blue jacket. He wore spectacles 
under his goggles: 


At 7:20 A. M. the last car, Tracy’s Loco- 
mobile, No. 18, was pushed up to the line, 
thus making its first appearance on this 
course, it having come too late to be run 
here before the circujt was closed. Tracy 
chatted quietly with his American friends, 
listened to the explanations about the start, 
and when the word.was given went away 
rather slowly on his high-gear. 

He was not more than a few yards down 
the road before the gendarmes and soldiers 
were pushing all the officials and assistants 
through the little wicket by the side of the 
timer’s box, and when Tracy disappeared 
around the bend in the road nobody was 
left on the course but the timer and his two 
assistants and a road commissaire, 

No accommodation was provided for the 
press men except a few tables in the tele- 
graph office behind the grandstand. Owing 
to the crowd, they had hardly found a few 
spare inches of space in which to ply their 
pencils before the boom of the cannon an- 
nounced that a car had been sighted by the 
lookout men at the observatory on the top 
of the Puy de Dome. In the meantime a 
note had been fixed up at the back of the 
cabin to the effect that Jenatzy, previously 
reported as stopped, had restarted after a 
delay of a few minutes. 

Above the strains of the military: band a 
bugle call is heard, and a couple of minutes 
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GERMANY IN THE G. B. RACE—WERNER IN MERCEDES AFTER GETTING THE WORD TO GO. 


later the word went round that a car was 
coming. All eyes turned down: the road to 
get a glimpse of what is hoped will be 
Théry’s car. The hope is confirmed, for 
exactly at 7:41:7 No. 1 car rushes past in 
splendid form and disappears round the 
bend on Col-de la Moreno, distant about 
1,800 meters, in-less than one minute. 
Nothing official has been announced as to 
how long Jenatzy had been stopped on-thie 
road, and: speculation is rife as to whether 
he will arrive next. The English (No. 2) 
car not being generally looked upon as 
sufficiently formidable to maintain its posi- 
tion behind Théry. Rumors are abroad 
that Jenatzy’s first stop was of twenty min- 
utes’ duration, but nothing officially is 
known. When a car does appear at 7:49:57 


it is neither No. 2 nor No. 3, but Lancia’s 
Fiat No. 4. He dashes by at a tremendous 
speed, apparently going much faster than 
Théry, and, indeed, this was the case, for 
his gain on this round was nearly 7 minutes 
on the French favorite. The natives look 
glum, but console themselves by saying that 
the Fiat car is going too fast to be safe. 
No. 2 followed next, in 1:54:11, going well, 
but bumping considerably over the uneven 
road past the grandstand. 

The order thus stands, Lancia (Italy), 
Théry (France), Earp (England). Rumor 
comes in that Lancia has had to stop at 
Rochefort, and has lost all his lead on 
Théry. This causes excited discussion, 
especially amongst the editors of several 
Parisian automobile papers, some declar- 


ing that the Italian has only stopped at one 
of his stations to take in gasoline, others be- 
ing of opinion that it is an accident due to 
his excessive speed. 

The Austrian Mercedes No. 5, driven by 
Braun, next comes by in its numerical or- 
der, time 1:55:4, and three minutes later is 
followed by Jenatzy, who has only got fifth 
position, in this early stage.. He is going 
fast,-but it is noticed that his engine misses 
fire whilst within hearing of the grand- 
stands. 

The first five of the list having passed, it 
is now the turn of the Pope-Toledo, No. 6, 
to appear. Instead of Lyttle, however, No. 
7, Caillois Richard Brasier, comes by, both 
driver and mechanic being bent forward. so 
much as to be almost doubled up. He has 

















ITALY IN THE G. B. RACE—LANCIA CROSSING THE LINE AFTER HE HAD BEEN STARTED. 
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WERNER IN GERMAN MERCEDES STOPPED ON THE COURSE FOR TIRE REPAIRS. 


not done so well as his companion, Théry, 
his time being 2:00:05. 

The position now stands: Italy, France, 
England, Austria, France, Germany. 

Eight minutes later Rolls, on the English 
Wolseley, went by in 2:03:49, thus putting. 
Jenatzy still further back in position for the 
first round. The car is not out of sight 
when the Italian car No. 10 comes by at a 
very fast speed, time for the round being 
1:54:44. At the time of passing the 
mechanic is bent down doing some work on 
the machine and is so much hidden from 
view that a rumor ran through the stand 
for a few minutes that he was not on the 
car. 

Rolls stopped by the roadside before get- 
ting out of sight of the stands and is passed 
by the Italian car. A moment later, how- 
ever, he is off again. De Cater’s Austrian 
Mercedes comes by next, missing fire, with 
a time of 2:06:09, which places him ninth 
and Jenatzy tenth. 

Lyttle has not yet appeared, and a tele- 
phone message announces that Dingley also 
is losing ground, for he has been passed on 
the road by No. 16, which started 20 min- 
utes later. 

When Duray’s big De Dietrich roared 
past in 1:47:27, placing him third on the 
list, loud cheers broke forth from his nu- 
merous admirers amongst the spectators. 

Three minutes later another Mercedes car 
appeared, No. 11, driven by Hieronymus. 
His time is 2:02:28, and his passage causes 
satisfaction amongst French and disap- 
pointment in German circles, for none of 
the four Mercedes cars now reported have 
done well. 

Four minutes later Lyttle’s Pope-Toledo 
car is sighted, something rather serious 
must be the matter for the car is only going 
slowly, and Knipper has left the seat and 
is sitting with his feet hanging over the side 
of the car. He waves his hand gayly as he 
goes by, but Lyttle does not look up. His 
timé’ is 2:30:09, the slowest yet recorded; 
though both Burton (Mercedes) and Tracy 
(Locomobile) afterwards make slower time. 

The hope of the Mercedes people is raised 
a little when Werner goes by in 1:50:01, 
thus taking third position on the first round. 

Four minutes later it is the Fiat steered 
by Nazzari, which rushes past and Werner 
loses his third position and takes fourth. 





The Wolseley car appears next in 2:12:49, 
having thus no chance of finishing well. 

There is now a long wait, and the crowd 
amuses itself watching the antics of a bal- 
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loon man which an enterprising tire manu- 
facturer has let loose, and who is making 
frantic efforts to disentagle himself from 
the rafters of One of the grand stands. 
While waiting for the next car to appear 
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the’ position on the first round is summed 
up, and it is clearly seen that the struggle 
of the day will lie between France and Italy. 
Lancia is leading on Théry, Nazzari is close 
behind him, and has also gained a few sec- 
onds on Duray’s De Dietrich. Thus, unless 
there are spacing allowances not yet an- 
nounced, Italy occupies first and third posi- 
tion. 

Excepting Werner, the Mercedes drivers 
are not going to be in the race; the English 
are not to be feared, for only Earp is going 
well, and the American cars appear to have 
lost all chance of obtaining a good position. 
All have now finished the first round ex- 
cept Dingley, Burton and Tracy. Dingley 
appears to have been lost sight of by every- 
body, though an early telephone message 
from one of the stations had announced that 
he was going well. + 


About 9.20 a gun had been fired from the 
observatory, and this was taken as a signal 
that Théry was coming round again. Sev- 
eral minutes passed and the signal was not 
given that he was approaching, and it was 
only after an anxious, expectant wait of ten 
minutes that the No. 1 on his radiator ap- 
peared on the brow of the hill. He rushed 
past at a terrific speed, apparently going 
tather faster than on his first round. As he 
passed by he put out his hand and pointed to 
the left hand side of his motor. It was 
such an unusual thing for Théry to do that 
conjectures as to what he meant to indicate 
were made wholesale. The second round 
was longer than the first, being 1:48:57, but 
as it was not known whether he had been 
detained in the controls or not, this was 
only approximate. 


Excitement now reached a high pitch, 
and it was still further increased when, 
two minutes later, Lancia’s Fiat whizzed 
past, having done the second round in 
1:42:11, and obtained a total advance on 
Théry of thirteen minutes. This would 
probably be still further increased, for it 
was thought that Théry would stop on this 
round to take in gasoline and change his 
tires. 

Spectators were divided into two dis- 
tinct camps, those who thought Théry would 
win, and those who pinned their faith on the 

















ROLLS, ENGLISH WOLSELEY, STOPPED FOR WATER AND SUPPLIES AT TIRE STATION. 
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AUSTRIA IN THE G. B. RACE—BURTON IN MERCEDES GETTING AWAY FROM THE STARTING LINE. 


Fiat car; as to the chances of the other com- 
petitors nobody gave them a moment's 
thought. Over half an hour was spent in 
excited discussion as to the chances of 
France and Italy, and during this time no 
cars passed, nor did any messages come in 
from the outside. 

At 9:57:30 Burton went by at a fairly 
good speed, pointing to his rear left tire as 
he passed, but as his time was 2:27:30 no- 
body paid any attention to this once-feared 
rival. i, 
All have now finished the first round ex- 
cept the two Americans, Dingley and Tracy. 
No news whatever.can be obtained as to 
the fate of the former, and the latter also 
remains unreported, though this is not very 


surprising, seeing that he was the last man 
to start. However, five mniutes after the 
Austrian, Tracy arrives, having been 2:42: 
55 in making the first round. Dingley is the 
only one who has not finished. 

Before Tracy’s time has been put on the 
board, No. 5, Austrian Mercedes appears, 
being the third car on the second round. 
The Napier follows, and five minutes later 
Caillois’ Richard Brasier is also on its third 
round. Both driver and mechanic are still 
doubled up and again receive loud cheers 
from the crowd. 

During the second round the position of 
the cars has evidently been changed consid- 
erably, for after No. 7 it is No. 10 that ap- 
pears—Cagno’s Fiat car. Two minutes later 


Jenatzy passes at a-good speed, and ten min- 
utes later is followed by Rolls (England). 

The official positions for the first round 
are now put on the scoring board. The 
order is: Lancia (Italy), Théry (France), 
Cagno (Italy), Duray (France). Not much 
notice is taken of it, for the spectators had 
worked out the classification for themselves 
long before. 

De Caters passes the stand and about 
30 seconds behind him is Duray. From a 
conversation afterward with Duray it ap- 
pears that these two had a neck-and-neck 
race for a long distance, and the French- 
man was only able to pass ahead when he 
got the inside of a long curve. 

No. 16 was the next to finish the second 

















ENGLAND IN THE G. B, RACE—ROLLS AT THE WHEEL OF HIS 112-H. P. WOLSELEY RACER. 
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round, the time for the Fiat car being 
3:46:25 on the two rounds, thus placing 
him but one minute after his compatriot 
Cagno, ‘placing him before the two French 
drivers, Caillois and Duray, and giving him 
third position in the race. 

Werner (Austrian) passes almost un- 
noticed, it being now sure that no Mer- 
cedes car can win the race. 

Soon after eleven, the weather, which 
up to this point had been bright, but cold, 
changed for the worse, and a few drops of 
rain began to fall. The wind also increased 
very much in violence and caused much 
damage to the awnings of the stands. 

Théry’s appearance at the end of the 
third round is now the only thought. At 
11:15 o’clock the bugle announced that a car 
is coming. A few minutes’ anxious wait 
and then Théry rushes by as fast as ever, 
his time for the three rounds being 5:18:46, 
he having gained only.a few seconds on his 
time for the first round. - - - 

Now there is an anxious wait for Lancia, 
who at the end of the previous round was 
leading by thirteen minutes, but starting 
fifteen minutes later than Théry, was thus 
following him by two minutes. 

All eyes are turned down the road. The 
bugle sounds. Acar appears. It is 
Bianci ages); running by without a 
bonnet. 

Again a bugle call. Surely this will be 
Lancia, and there is a moment of breath- 
less expectation, for should it be the Italian, 
France will have little chance of winning 
the cup. No, it is Lyttle, in the Pope- 
Toledo,. and instantly a shout goes up, not 
so “much because the American car has 
appeared as because it is not the now 
dreaded Italian. The Pope car was going 
well, much better indeed than when she 
passed the first time, and it was evident 
an improvement had been made in her run- 
ning condition. Knipper was without his 
cap, and both men were very dirty. 

Minute succeeds minute, still no- Italian 
car appears. A quarter of an hour passes; 
half an hour; and instead of. Lancia it is 
Théry’s companion Callois who’ comes by. 
The nervous excitement. gives way to in- 
tense joy amongst the’-French .contingent, 
for some accident must certainly have hap- 
pened to Lancia to so delay him, and there 
is also hope of Caillois’ Richard Brasier 
car taking second position. It is more than 
one most sanguine Frenchman could ever 
have dared to hope for. 

But after Caillois it-i¢ No. 10, Cagno’s 
Fiat, which rushes by in very fast time. He 
has a total time of 5:39:12, against 5:41:49 
for Caillois, so that unless there is a con- 
trol allowance in favor of the Frenchman, 
Italy will be compensated for its loss of first 
position by securing second. 

At this time the grandstands do not con- 
tain many people, for it is noon, everybody 
at luncheon, in order to be present at the 
arrival of Théry, which ought to take place 
in about an hour’s-time: 

The Napier, the Austrian Movies No. 
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5, and Nazzari, No. 16, Fiat, go by almost 
unheeded, notwithstanding that the latter 
is only 16 minutes behind Théry and 
one minute behind Caillois’ Richard Bras- 
ier. 

The excitement is intense when the gun 
booms forth again, and every nerve is 
strung to the utmost when the distant and 
the near bugle sound forth. There is a 
presentiment that the car will be No. 1, 
Richard Brasier. 

It arrives. Instantly a shout goes up from 
a thousand throats: “Théry!” “Théry!” 
The band strikes up the Marsellaise and for 
five or ten minutes a tumultuous uproar en- 
sues. Théry drives his car to the weighing- 
in ground, and in a few minutes comes to 
the front of the grandstand on his way to 
the timer’s office. His appearance is the 
occasion for another outburst of enthusiasm. 
Cries of “Théry!” “Brasier” “Marseillaise !” 
fill the air, and when the band did strike 
up it could hardly be heard for the din of 
voices. Somebody brought forth a big bou- 
quet of flowers and presented it to Théry. 
M. Brasier came along and kissed his con- 
ductor, and thus the enthusiasm continued, 
the only man amongst them who kept.cool 
was. the hero of the hour, for Théry 
looked as if he would much like to be al- 
lowed to go away. quietly. 


July 20, 1905. 


The Wolseley, No. 14 appears, followed 
imediately by Duray, who is going well and 
provokes cheers. Lyttle comes next, fin- 
ishing his third round in 7:30:17, and going 
faster than he has gone before. It is 
evident that something must have gone 
amiss, for both driver and chauffeur are 
black with oil and in place of caps have 
each a rag wrapped round their heads. 

Caillois finishes his race and for a time 
the opinion prevails that France has se- 
cured both first and second position. Cagno 
arrives next, having a running time of 
7:30:22 3-5, just one minute more than 
the Frenchman, and a little later Nazzari 
arrives with 7:17:19 1-5. Thus the Fiat 
No. 16, has obtained secorfd place unless 
there are great control allowances to be 
taken into consideration. 

It is now 3:35 o’clock, and all cars are 
stopped as they arrive at the winning post. 
The road is again open to traffic, and the 
people disperse; all of them sure that Théry 
had won the cup, but many of them not cer- 
tain whether a Frenchman or an Italian oc- 
cupies second position. 

It was fully. an- hour and a half later be- 
fore the control sheets were brought in and 
the official results announced. When they 
did come, only .a body of pressmen was 
there to receive them. 





What Happened to E to Each Contestant. 


From Our Own Special Correspondents. 


TuEry in Brasier, came to the 


N?°: ie 


starting line at five minutes to 6 
o’clock and was immediately surrounded 
by a-crowd of admirers, and friends, M. 
Brasier standing at- the right-hand side 
of car and talking from time.to time. to 


his driver. At one minute to six, Muller, 
the mechanic, cranked the engine and 
took his place beside Théry. 


Chronometer in hand, M. Tampier 
stood by the car and was closely watched 
by Théry as the minutes were counted off. 

As the last seconds were being given, 
M. Brasier patted Théry on the back of 
the head, and on the word “Go” being 
given, exactly at 6 o'clock, Théry let his 
clutch in slowly, gave a wave of.the hand 
immediately he got over the starting line, 
went rather slowly at first, changed gears, 
gave another salute and went off very fast. 

In 65 seconds he had covered the 1,900 
yards of road visible from the starting 
line and disappeared in the wood. 

His first round was covered in 1.41:07. 
On second round he was a few minutes 
longér owing to delays in controls. At 
the beginning of third round, he changed 
a complete set of tires, took on gasoline 
and lubricating oil, the whole operation 
occupying exactly 5 minutes. 

Finished the course in 7:2:42 3-5, easily 
first. 

Ne, 2, Earp drove Macdonald’s six- 
cylinder Napier car. He went away 
quicker than Théry, smoke coming from 


his car as he started Disappeared from 
view in 61 seconds. 

On first round mechanic’s and driver's 
seats worked loose and, had, to-be secured 
as well as possible with material on car. 
On the second round the gasoline tank 
sagged, the feed pipe broke and for rest of 
race gasoline had to be taken on in gallon 
cans and fed in by hand. 

Two back tires were changed on the 
second round; front tires were never 
changed. At end of race right front tire 
was worn down to the fibre, left one still 
being in fairly good condition. 

No. 3, Jenatzy. The start of the Ger- 
man Mercedes, driven by Jenatzy, was 
watched with keener interest than that of 
any other car. Dense clouds of smoke 
belched forth from the exhaust, and when 
the word go was given Jenatzy crossed the 
line like a flash. In 57.5 ‘seconds he dis- 
appeared from view. 

On the first round, at Laqueille he lost 
I5 minutes owing to ignition troubles, 
and at the end of the round had dropped 
down to thirteenth position. 

Tire troubles delayed him considerably, 
he having changed eleven inner tubes 
during first and second round. On third 
round he bent his front axle and later 
broke his rear springs when going over a 
sharp dip in the road, and then withdrew. 

No. 4, Lancia, the first Italian car. 
driven by Lancia, was started in very fine 
style. About 200 yards from the start 
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he ran over and killed a dog which had 
trayed on to the track. 

Lancia made the fastest time of the day, 
cupying first position at the end of the 
rst round, 7 minutes ahead of Théry and 
stablishing the record run of the race, his 
time for the 85:40:27 miles of the course 

being 1:34:57. 

On the second round he maintained his 
ad, and at the middle of the third round 
,ad still further increased it. A big stone 
thrown up from the road struck the bottom 
f the radiator when about six miles from 

home on the third round. The water 

scaped, the engine heated and seized and 
he race was abandoned, the car being left 
on the roadside on the steep upgrade 
eading to the grandstand. 


No.5, Braun drove the first Austrian 
Mercedes to start in the race. When the 
vord was given, he let his clutch in rather 
too quickly, the car bounded and then 
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jumped into his seat, apparently in the best 
of spirits. 

When the word “Go’’ was given Lytle 
let his clutch in very gently and went over 
the line slowly. He picked up rapidly 
and climbed the hill at a fairly fast speed, 
disappearing from view in 1:20. 

He passed through the first control at 
Rochefort one minute slower than Théry 
and at Bourg-Lastic had lost only three 
minutes on the final winner. 

During the first round his engine heated, 
but he was unable to discover the cause 
of it. Not having previously used a pan 
he thought this might be the cause, so 
stopped and knocked it off, leaving it by 
the roadside. No improvement was made 
and he finished the first round in 2:21:09, 
going past the grand stand slowly, Knipper 
sitting on the edge of the chassis with 
his legs dangling over the side. 

On the second round he discovered that 
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in 2:16:17, securing for them eighth posi- 
tion. Near the end of this round the 
fourth tire was changed as a precautionary 
measure, and they went past the grand 
stand dirtier than ever, rags wrapped 
round their heads in place of caps. 

On the last round one stop .was made 
for gasoline and one for water, and the 
course finished faster than any previous 
part of the race, in 2:10:00. Total time 
9:30:32, giving twelfth position. 

No. 7, CarLtiois, the second Richard 
Brasier driver, was sent away with cheers, 
getting over the line rapidly and disap- 
pearing in 68 seconds. 

Before starting the mechanician had 
put an excess of oil into the crankcase, and 
throughout the race trouble was experi- 
enced in consequence. Before reaching 
Bourg-Lastic he had been stopped five 
times in 15 minutes. Thus on first round 
he had dropped to ninth position. 

















TRACY GATHERING SPEED IN DR. THOMAS’ LOCOMOBILE AFTER ROUNDING THE “GRAND TOURNANT” NEAR CLERMONT-FERRAND 


went away very quickly. He disappeared 
in 62 seconds. 

At the end of the first round he held eighth 
position, worked up to fifth at the end of 
second, but went back again to eleventh 
at the end of the third round, and finished 
second, but went back again to eleventh 
at the end of the third round, and finished 
tenth, this being the only classified position 
taken by an Austrian car, and the second 
place amongst the six Mercedes entries. 

Numerous punctures on every round 
were the cause of Braun’s failure to secure 
a better position. 

No. 6, Lytie, driving a Pope-Toledo 
was the first American driver to start in 
the race. He was as calm as if on a 
pleasure trip; thanked the timer when 
told that the start would be counted off in 
English, and chatted gaily with his friends 
around the car. One minute before the 
start Knipper cranked the engine, and 





his cylinders and crankshaft were receiving 
no oil, the main oil feed pipe having broken 
away at the connection, and all the oil 
having gone on the ground. 

During the remainder of the race he 
poured in oil from tin cans, using altogether 
six gallons. At every stroke of the pistons 
the superfluous oil splashed out into their 
faces, almost blinding them, and covering 
them from head to foot with a thick greasy 
mixture. 

At No. 6 tire conttol, near the end of the 
second round he changed three tires, but as 
the depot was rather short of men went on 
without changing the third. When the 
grand stand was passed at the end of the 
second round, which was covered in 
2:42:51, giving them fourteenth position, 
both Lytle and Knipper were without caps, 
their hair fluttering in the wind and their 
faces very dirty. 

The third round was faster, being covered 


On the second round it was thought that 
he had second position. On the third he 
had dropped behind the two Italian cars, 
and on the fourth round he made faster 
time than any other car, but it was not 
sufficient to regain the loss. during the first 
round, and his official position was fourth 

Like his companion, Théry, he had no 
punctures and only changed his tires once, 
the whole set being replaced and tanks 
being filled in the phenomenal time of 4 
minutes, 50 seconds. 


No. 8, Rotts. The Hon. C. S. Rolls, 
though himself a builder of automobiles, 
drove a Wolseley in the race. When he 
came up to the starting line, surrounded 
by a large company of Britishers (Rolls is 
a general favorite), the timer offered to 
give the start in English. Rolls thanked 
him in French and conversed with him 
for a few minutes. 

On the dash he had attached a small 
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LANCIA IN ITALIAN FIAT ROUNDING SHARP CURVE ON AUVERGNE CIRCUIT IN GORDON BENNETT RACE. 


card on which was written, in miles and 
kilometers, the distances apart of the most 
dangerous turns on the road. The re- 
minder would probably be useful, for the 
English driver had not long been studying 
the circuit. 

On the start being given Rolls let his 
clutch in cautiously, went away slowly at 
first, picked up speed and disappeared in 
1:18. ; 

No. 8 ran the most regular course, but 
never made a round in less than two hours, 
and his final position was eighth. He 
changed all his tires once. Just before the 
start it was discovered that he had no 
lubricating oil, and some had to be bought 
locally. It proved to be of bad quality 
and caused trouble on the run. 

No. 9, De Caters. While the second 
German-Mercedes car, driven by Baron 
de Caters, was at the starting line, M. 
Brasier came up and, patting the Baron 
on the back, said: “Do your best, but 
don’t come in first.” On the word being 
given Baron de Caters let his clutch in 
quickly, his studded wheels dug a couple 
of holes in the road and the car went off 
with a bound. In 62 seconds he disap- 
peared round the bend in the road. 

From the beginning tire troubles were 
experienced, fifteen inner tubes being 
changed during the race. No round was 
covered in less than two hours, and the 
final position was seventh. 


No. 10, CaGno, the Italian driver of a 
Fiat car, made a masterly start, getting 
over the line quickly, going away rapidly, 
and disappearing into the wooded height 
in 62 seconds. 

He ran an exceedingly regular course 
unstopped for anything but a change of 
tires. Was not so fast as Lancia, especially 
in the early part of the race, had a keen 
struggle with Caillois, and finally secured 
third position. 

No. 11, Hieronymus, on an Austrian 
Mercedes, made a rather bad start, almost 
stopping just over the line. He picked up 
quickly and went rapidly up the hill, dis- 


appearing in 65 seconds. He only came 
past the grand stand once, finishing the 
round in 2:2:28, and retired owing to 
numerous punctures. 


No. 12, Dinciey, driver of a Pope- 
Toledo, was in high spirits when he came 
up tothe starter. He had an unlit cigar 
between his teeth, which was much re- 
marked by the spectators. The seconds 
were counted off in English, and on the 
word “‘Go”’ being given, the American let 
his clutch in slowly and went away at a 
moderate speed. 

He passed through the control at Roche- 
fort in his numerical order. A little later 
his pan came loose, and the mechanic 
crawled under the car and knocked it off en- 
tirely. Whilst this was being done the two 
following cars, Nos. 13 and 14, passed him. 
Afterward a rapid run was made, and No. 
13 was overtaken. 

After the control at Pontaumur, where 
he was stopped one minute, he had to take 
in more water, owing to an escape from the 
front cylinder jacket. No. 13 then got 
ahead again. The crack in the water 
jacket, which first had been noticed at 
Laqueuille, had now considerably in- 
creased in size, and when the control of 
Pontgibaud was reached all the water had 
run out. The car was run for about ten 
miles without water, until the copper 
jackets turned blue. 

It had to be admitted that it was an im- 
possibility to continue the race under such 
conditions, and the No. 12 was worked 
slowly down to the tire control at Sayat, 
where it stayed until the race was over, and 
then went down under its own power to 
Clermont, coasting most of the way down- 
bill. ihe eahd $59 325d 

No. 13, Duray. Clouds of smoke burst 
out of Duray’s big De Dietrich whilst it 
stood waiting for the one minute to 
elapse. Duray wore a red, white and blue 
woolen cap and was cheered as he made a 
perfect start and disappeared in sixty- 
eight seconds. 

On the first round he made good time. 


On the second he dropped from fourth 
position to seventh. On the third was 
down to twelfth, but on the final classifica- 
tion obtained sixth position. 


No. 14, Branct was the last of the 
English drivers to start, piloting a Wolse- 
ley. On the first round he broke a valve 
spring. On the second regained some of 
the lost time, and on the beginning of the 
third changed all tires. His car had not, 
however, sufficient speed, and its regu- 


larity did not give it more than eleventh 


position. 

No. 15, WERNER, the last of the German 
Mercedes, was given his parting instruc- 
tions in German. He played nervously 
with his lever whilst waiting for the start, 
and when the word was given went over 
the line like a flash, smoke coming out of 
his exhaust. In 59 seconds he had disap- 
peared. He was fast from the beginning, 
but tire troubles kept him back. Eleven 
tires were changed, and notwithstanding 
this serious handicap he managed to secure 
fifth position. 


No. 16, NAzzaRI on a Fiat started slowly 
and did not pick up speed until he was 
well down the road. His time on the first 
round was only inferior to that obtained by 
his compatriot Lancia and his rival Théry, 
whom he ran very close. On the second 
round he was slower, and declares that he 
lost time by being hedged in behind slower 
cars on the winding road. 

His two last rounds were very fast and 
regular, only varying by a few seconds. 
His tires never punctured and were only 
changed once. Final position second. 

No. 17, Burton, though an Englishman, 
drove one of the Austrian Mercedes cars. 
He came to the line attired in ordinary 
clothes and wore a collar and cuffs. His 
car smoked furiously. At the last moment 
Burton adjusted his goggles over his spec- 
tacles, and with great coolness made an 
excellent start, and went out of sight in 65 
seconds. 

Tire troubles delayed him much, nine 
air chambers being changed during’ the 
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course, and for fifteen miles he ran on the 
rim. He finished the second round, but 
on the third abandoned, and came back to 
the grand stand when the race was over. 


No. 18, Tracy. The last car to come to 
the line was the Locomobile piloted by 
Joseph Tracy. An accident a few days 
before had deprived him of his second 
speed gear. This particular part could 
not be replaced, and the entire race had to 
be run on low and high speeds. 

The start was made on the high, and was 
consequently very slow, 1:17 being occu- 
pied in climbing the hill and disappearing 
from view. 

At Rochefort, on the first round, he 
broke a driving chain on one of thé sharp 
turns. It was repaired by the roadside, 
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and a new one fitted at Bourg-Lastic. 
Later on, in the same round, his clutch col- 
lar seized. A makeshift repair was carried 
out by the roadside, but notwithstanding 
it was impossible to get the clutch out, and 
the remainder of the race was run with it 
wedged in. It was exceedingly difficult 
work on the long, winding down grade 
known as the Cratere, where also the length 
of his car left but a margin of a few inches 
to turn in. 


On the second round one tire was 
changed, and at the beginning of the third 
an entire set was replaced as a precaution 
whilst a few minor repairs were being car- 
ried out. It was time lost, however, for at 
Laqueille he was turned back, the race 
having been declared off. 





American Tires Make Fine Showing. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 


LERMONT-FERRAND, July 6.—As a 
tire race, it can be said that the 1905 
Gordon Bennett cup race was a decided 
American success and a revelation. It is 
safe to aver that excepting actual punc- 
tures from sharp objects, the tires fitted 
on the American cars were good for the 
complete race, without changing. 


A prolonged visit at the Col de la Moreno, 
where the main Michelin, Continental and 
Diamond repair stations were situated 
permitted one to get an exact notion of 
the value of the tires, their wearing quali- 
ties, and of the good or bad organization of 
the stations. 


The Continental depot was the largest 
and the best fitted, but the men employed 
seemed to lack experience, a majority of 
them being workmen from the Mercedes 
factory, who were put to all sorts of jobs 
on the occasion of the race, and who had 
not the least idea of the work. 


The German cars had very bad luck 
with their tires, which did not seem to be 
quite up to the usual mark. Great hopes 
had been entertained by Germany of a vic- 
tory on account of the excellent showing 
that their tires had made in various pre- 
vious races this year. and on account 


of the special grade of fabric they have 
been using lately. 

The Mercedes cars are certainly very 
hard on tires, and the drivers they had 
were evidently not the kind to spare them, 
so that it may be believed that the tires 
were tested a good deal above the limit. 
The Locomobile, however, was certainly 
not easier with its big engine and one 
speed change missing, and its clutch 
seizing making it impossible to disconnect 
the engine, and. yet the Diamond tires on 
it stood better than the tires on any Euro- 
pean car, showing perfectly normal wear. 
They were changed at the end of the 
second round for safety, but examination 
of the tread at the places where it was cut 
with a knife to get the tire off the rim 
quickly, showed that there was still plenty 
of rubber left, and that the tires would 
probably have been safe for the two 
following rounds. 


While Dingley’s work cannot be taken 
for comparison, considering that he only 
made one round, his performance added 
to that of Lytle, who had nothing but 
very normal tire troubles, and less than 
any other competitor, is a decidedly 
pleasing one for American interests, and 
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it was rightly noticed by the public. 

Jenatzy is said to have changed seven 
tires in the first round alone, and gave up 
out of disgust, as did Hieronymus and 
Burton. The latter stopped at the Moreno, 
where he signified his intention of not 
going any further. He had used more 
than twelve tires and had ridden over 
twenty miles on one of his rims, while the 
supply left by the previous changes at the 
depot when he came in, was only of iron- 
shod non-skids. 

De Caters and Werner, who had started 
on non-skids, were the only ones to pass— 
the first twice and the second once— 
without stopping for changing tires. 

The French and Italians did not fare 
much better than their Saxon brothers, 
but the smooth running qualities of their 
cars permitted them to figure with safety 
on a set of tires lasting them one round, 
the extremely quick work of the Michelin 
experts allowing them to change without 
losing more than six minutes each time. 
Thery appears to have made two rounds 
per set, as well as Caillois, although this 
has not yet been ascertained. 

After the Americans, the English are 
those who fared best by far. The Palmer 
tires gave practically no trouble, although 
they seemed to lose more rubber in pro- 
portion to the distance than the Americans, 
while the" Dunlop made a¥satisfactory 
showing. 

It appears that the French and German 
tires were of harder rubber than the others, 
so that they did not give as readily when 
passing over loose stones and worn parts 
of the roads, and thus were cut. The 
appearance of the French and German 
tires when removed was that not much 
rubber had been taken off by actual 
friction, but that it had been cut ‘out, 
often in lumps all over the tread, weaken- 
ing considerably the entire construction. 
The Diamonds, on the contrary, were more 
resilient and elastic, and cuts were excep- 
tional on them; they presented a very 
regularly worn appearance, as if the rubber 
had been removed with a file, the fabric 
showing only where the wheels had been 
dragged while blocked by the brakes. 

The work of the American men in chang- 
ing tires on Tracy’s car was remarkably 
good and rapid, and had it not been that 
the compressed air connections did not 
stand, so that hand pumps had to be used, 
and that other repairs were necessary on 
the car, the time made should certainly 
have been fully as good as that of Mich- 
elin’s with fewer men at work. The organ- 
ization of the Diamond depots was ab- 
solutely perfect, and was a great honor 
to those in charge, considering that they 
had to put up with adverse conditions, 
being but a few men in a countryJof 
which they did not understand the language 

and lacking some of the most necessary 
facilities. 

About six weeks before the great race 
C. B. Myers, representative of the Diamond 
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Rubber Co., came down to Clermont-Fer- 
rand to make preparations. Six repair 
stations were located around the circuit, 
about 14 miles apart. Just before the 
eliminating trials the eighteen tire experts, 
half of whom had been sent from the Liver- 
pool branch and half from America, went 
out to the main control at Sayat. Five 
tents were pitched, one of them being for 
stores, and the: remaining four for the men’s 
accommodation. 

Here for nearly a month they lived a 
primitive life, sleeping in the tents and 
taking their meals at the nearest farm- 
house. Twice a day, two hours in the 
morning and two in the afternoon, they had 
tire drill, in squads of four each. On July 
xr the camp, which had caused much in- 
terest in the district, was partly broken up, 
the men being divided into six parties of 
three each and placed on the stations 
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around the circuit, where they lived in 
their tents until the day of the race, con- 
tinuing their daily drill in rapid tire chang- 
ing. 

The American tire depots were also used 
as supply and repair stations for the 
American cars, and the best discipline 
was observed, so that everything went 
smoothly and quickly. The only occur- 
rence to be regretted is that which caused 
Tracy to lose a little time at one of the 
depots. This depot was located in the 
easiest part of the course, and on that 
account the men who were placed there 
were selected from among those of little 
experience, there being not experts enough 
to supply the six depots; Tracy unfortu- 
nately had a flat tire near this depot. 
The work was not as rapid as it might 
have been, and he had to give some 
personal assistance. 





Clarence Gray Dinsmore Interviewed. 


From Our Own Special Correspondents. 


(CLERMONT - FERRAND, July 6.— 

Immediately after the race a repre- 
sentative of THz AUTOMOBILE waited upon 
Mr. Dinsmore in his hotel at Royat and 
asked him, as delegate in France of the 
Automobile Club of America, to state his 
opinion on the great event which had just 
been decided. Mr. Dinsmore had watched 
both the eliminating and the Cup races with 
the closest attention, and as an ardent 
automobilist and owner of racing machines 
is singularly well qualified to give an opin- 
ion on a race of this nature. 

Everything connected with the organiza- 
tion of the race was as perfect as it was 
possible to make it, he declared, He 
thought that the change enforced by the 
government of putting two spacing con- 
trols on the circuit a most happy one, and 
was in some measure responsible for the 
complete immunity from accidents. By 
means of this cars were sure of finding 
themselves alone on the narrowest and 
most difficult portion of the circuit. The 
guarding of the road by troops, too, was 
most efficiently carried out. From early 
in the morning until the hour when the 
race was declared off not a single person 
was on the road except to repair tires or 
fill up tanks, or who was provided with an 
official brassard. 

Although it was impossible in the 
United States to make use of police and 
military as was done in France, Mr. Dins- 
more was of opinion that the promoters of 
the coming Vanderbilt race could take 
‘many lessons from what had been done in 
organizing this year’s Gordon Bennett 
race. He was most strongly of opinion 


that the Vanderbilt course should be made 
longer, and that one or two spacing con- 
trols. should be arranged as had been done 
in France. 


Otherwise the first cars would 


be around the course before the last men 
had been sent off, several cars would find 
themselves on the road together, and acci- 
dents would result. Speaking of the 
American team sent over to France this 
year, Mr. Dinsmore said that he was con- 
vinced that no better men could have been 
found anywhere. Lytle, Dingley and 
Tracy were as capable of driving a car to 
victory as were Théry, Jenatzy or Lancia, 
and, given Théry’s machine, they would 
have done as well as he. Lytle’s per- 
formance in bringing his car through to the 
end of the race, he described as marvelous 
in skill and courage under the conditions in 
which Lytle found himself. A big mis- 
take had been made, however, in sending 
over cars that had not been constructed 
specially for the extraordinary roads over 
which they had to run; and in doing this a 
great responsibility had been placed on 
him and his fellow delegates. 

If the circuit had been seen, or reliable 
information obtained concerning it, no one 
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would have dreatmed of sending over 
cars of 50 horsepower and provided only 
with two speeds to run against racing ma- 
chines of 120 horsepower. There was not 
sufficient power to climb the steep grades 
and a four-speed gear was necessary to 
cope with the varying nature of the road 
The Locomobile was too long and too hig): 
for the circuit, and was, in addition, sen‘ 
over far too late. 

In reply to a question concerning the 
future of the Gordon Bennett Cup, Mr. 
Dinsmore said that France would be 
obliged in view of her recent resolution to 
call a meeting and hand the Cup over to 
the donator at an early date. If the 
trophy was accepted by another nation 
and a race organized, France would cer- 
tainly not enter next year. Later, how- 
ever, he was of opinion that the opposition 
to the race would break down, and that 
French cars would again compete. 

There were many builders who were 
willing to compete for the Cup even under 
present conditions. It would not be an 
impossibility for any individual to have a 
racing car constructed by a French firm 
and run it in his own name. 


How Tracy Fared. 


Special Correspondence. 


CLERMONT-FERRAND, July 6. — This 
morning I called upon Joseph Tracy and 
requested an account of his experiences in 
the race yesterday, a request that was 
immediately complied with. 

At the outset a mistake had been made, 
said Mr. Tracy, in sending the car over too 
late. He had been round the course five 
times on a touring machine, but had never 
been round on the racer before the race 
started. Sufficient information had not 
been obtained as to the nature of the road 
over which it would have to run, the 
wheelbase being much too long for the 
narrow winding roads of Auvergne. 

A few days before the race Tracy broke 
his second speed gear. Although many 
spare parts had been brought over, this 
particular one was missing, and the entire 
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race had to be run on two gears only, low 
and high. 

The start was made on the high gear, 
which accounted for the car getting away 
so slowly. All went well for the first few 
miles of the race, notwithstanding that the 
steepest grades had to be taken on the high 
gear. 

The first mishap occurred soon after 
leaving Rochefort, where a chain broke 
whilst taking one of the many sharp turns. 
It was repaired on the roadside and the 
car run on to Bourg-Lastic, where a new 
chain was fitted at the repair station. 
Whilst the chain was being repaired Théry 
passed them, and when the new chain was 
being fitted Lancia went by. 

On the narrow part of the road after 
Bourg-Lastic the car skidded badly, owing 
to the road being unevenly oiled, and faced 
right around across the track 

Just outside Pontgibaud they were 
passed by the Napier, which got into the 
control before them and caused them to 
be detained four minutes. Outside the 
town the English car stopped to fill the 
tanks and Tracy passed it. 

From Pontgibaud to almost the end of 
first round the car ran well, notwithstand- 
ing the lack of an intermediate gear. It 
was especially difficult work on the long 
winding down grade before Clermont, 
where the length of the car only left a 
margin of a few inches when turning. 
When nearing the end of the first round 
the clutch collar seized. A makeshift 
repair was hastily executed by the road- 
side, and whilst it was being done Burton 
passed them. 

It was impossible to get the clutch out, 
and for the rest of the race—a part of the 
first, the whole of the second, and a portion 
of the third—the Locomobile was run with 
the clutch in. 

On the second round Burton (Austrian 
Mercedes) and Tracy passed and repassed 
one another frequently. On this round 
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also one rear tire was changed at the tire 
depot near Bourg-Lastic, and at the same 
time water, gasoline and lubricating oil 
were taken on board. 

All the second round was driven at as 
high a speed as the car could produce in 
its disabled condition, several cars being 
passed on the way, particularly the Merce- 
des who were having much tire trouble. 

Tracy pluckily stuck to his task, and 
started on his third round determined if 
possible to finish the course. On the Col 
de la Moreno, some minor adjustments 
having to be made to the engine, he 
stopped at No. 1 tire station to carry 
thesefout, and at the same time had a new 
set of tires put on, for he hoped by thus 
changing whilst other repairs were being 
done to finish the race without any fur- 
ther stop. 

Tracy expressed himself as delighted 
with the way in which his tires had stood 
the severe test to which they were subjected. 
They never punctured or burst whilst 
running, and the set was only changed as a 
precautionary measure. 

Tracy had got as far as Laqueille on the 
third round when he was stopped by the 
officials and told that the race was over. 

Cold chicken and bread were offered 
them by the road commissioners as soon 
as they were stopped, and after partaking 
of this exceedingly welcome meal, they 
returned home to the garage at Clermont. 

The guarding of the roads, the control 
and timing arrangements, and everything 
connected with the organization of the 
race was most successfully carried out, 
said Mr. Tracy. At all the controls they 
found officials who could speak English, 
and who treated them with the greatest 
consideration. 


Dingley’s Experiences. 
Special Correspondence. 


CLERMONT-FERRAND, July 5.—Dingley 
of the Pope-Toledo team, when asked to 
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give an account of his experience in his 
first Gordon Bennett race, said he had not 
much of importance to relate. He, how- 
ever, kindly gave the following particulars. 
for the benefit of readers of Tue AuTomo- 
BILE. 

A good start was obtained and a fast run 
made as far as the first control at Roche- 
fort, where they stopped a second, received 
a white card on which was written ‘‘Con- 
tréle Rochefort,” this being placed by the 
official in the sealed metal box attached to 
the side of the mechanic’s seat, and imme- 
diately told to start. 

Soon afterward it was noticed that the 
pan was working loose, so the car was 
stopped and an examination made. Ae it 
was impossible to secure the pan without 
loss of time, it was knocked off and left by 
the roadside. Whilst this operation was 
being carried out No, 13 De Dietrich and 
No. 14 Wolseley went by, putting the 
American car back two places. 

Pontaumur was passed through, and 
soon afterward the French car No. 13 was 
overtaken and left behind. As early as 
Laqueille a slight leak had been noticed 
from one of the water jackets, but no ‘stop 
was made to attend to this. Soon after 
passing Pontaumur, however, the leak 
had increased to such an extent that the 
car had to be stopped and more water 
taken on. Whilst this was being done No. 
13 car got ahead again. 

The crack was on the lower part of the 
front cylinder copper jacket, and had in- 
creased so much in size that the water ran 
out rapidly. A fresh start was made, but 
all the water was soon lost and Dingley had 
to give up all hope of continuing in the race. 

For ten miles the car was driven without 
a drop of water, the copper jackets being 
blue with heat. The car was slowly 
worked round to No. 6 tire station, where 
it stayed until the end of the race. After- 
ward it returned to Clermont under its own 
power, coasting part way. 
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Special Features of the Racing Cars. 


From Our Own Special Correspondents. 


LERMONT-FERRAND, July 6.— 
The general features of the differ- 
ent cars competing in the 1905 Gordon 
Bennett race will be found in the table on 
page 73 in this issue. There are, however, 
a number of special points of much interest 
in the construction of the machines which 
may be profitably discussed, a few remarks 
being added concerning their effect on the 
work of the cars. 

The winning Brasier car is practically 
a copy of last year’s racer, with but few 
alterations than those made necessary 
by the difficult nature of the course, such 
as increasing the size of the engine, re- 
ducing the wheelbase and tread, lowering 
the center of gravity, and so on. 

Passing to the Fiats, we find in them 
more interesting details than can be 
covered in an article of the scope of this 
one. The most notable feature is the 
cylinder-head construction. The heads 
are cast integral with the cylinders, which, 
in turn, are cast in pairs; the combustion 
chambers are almost spherical in shape 
and have no pockets of any kind. There 
are simply two openings, one on each side 
of the cylinder, into which the valve cast- 
ings are fitted in such a way that each 
cylinder carries its two valves inclined at 
an, angle of forty-five degrees from the 
vertical, closing downward ‘and_ placed 
one on each side. ? 

In the sketch Fig. 1, J and E are the 
valve stems. Each stem carries a grooved 
collar G, which is screwed. and locked on, 
while the valve head is contained in a 
spherical castirg which at the same time 
forms, the valve seat and the pipe connec- 
tion. The casting is attached to the cylinder 
by means of studs and the joint is made tight 
by a suitable gasket. In the grooves of 
the collars G are fitted the forked ends of 
the four-leaf flat spring S, which in form 
closely resembles the usual carriage spring. 
This spring is secured to a bracket on the 
top of the cylinder head, and serves to 
keep the valves seated. A light but stiff 
beam B of forged steel is fulcrumed at R, 
an extension of the bracket being provided 
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FIG. 2.—FIAT SHOCK ABSORBER, 











for this purpose. In the ends of the beams 
are screws W, which are used to adjust the 
amount of play allowed the beam before 
the valves commence to move when the 
beam oscillates. 

To produce the necessary oscillation of 
the beam an eye F is formed at one end, 
to which is connected the rod R whose 
length is adjustable by means of the turn- 


buckle T. At the lower end of the rod is ° 


a stirrup moving in a suitable guide, and 


this stirrup is acted upon by a cam on the‘. ” 


single cam-shaft, so that it is given a 
downward pull and an upward push 
alternately, opening the inlet valve and 
the exhaust valve successively, the flat 
spring causing the valves to return to their 
seats. 

The regulation of the speed of the engine 


is effected by sliding the countershaft 
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FIG. 3.—MERCEDES SHOCK ABSORBER. 


spring ‘asingle thickness of fine but very 
strong whipcord. This is*by no means a 
new expedient, being frequently adopted 
by racers and tourists. 

The shock absorbers on the “Mercedes 
cars were simple, but appeared to be 
rather unreliable, some of the competitors 
having lost them through breakages 
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FIG. 1.—VALVE GEAR OF THE FIAT RACERS, 


longitudinally about 1 1-2 inches, 
bringing a different profile of the 








cam under the stirrup and thus 
/ altering the lift of the valves. 
r - A notable feature of the ma- 
| chine is also the clever way in 
which the designer got around 

the shock absorber patent. A 
cast iron drum D, Fig. 2, about 4 inches 
in,diameter.is bolted direct to.each of the 


side members of the frame a few inches in 


front of.the axle, but of course above 
it. A steel band B, lined with leather, 


encircles each. drum, the tension of the™* 


band being adjustable by means of the 
bolt and locked nut N. . An arm A secured 
to the band is connected to the axle at D 
by means of the"rod R and suitable fittings. 
The object of this arrangement is of course 
to introduce a resistance to the violent 


play of the springs and thus to prevent 


dangerous jumping of the machine, which 
is avoided by the Truffault suspension 
fitted to the French and American cars 
and to the English Napier. 

Less important froma technical point 
of view, but still quite interesting, is the 
fact that the Fiat drivers dispensed entirely 
with the usual type of spring clips, simply 
winding around the entire length of each 


during the latter part of the race. This 
device is shown in Fig. 3. .Cast bronze 
fittings M and N are attached, one to the 
frame and the other to the spring. A 
very. heavy rubber band, R, is passed 
around both spring and frame end, and is 
held in place by the horns on the bronze 
fittings. The band is of circular section 
and about 1 inch in diameter. It will 
readily be seen that the tendency of this 
stout rubber band would be to prevent 
the rebounding of the spring. Similar 
bands were fitted to both:front and ‘rear 
springs, though the mode ofSapplication 
differed slightly. While this absorber is 
certainly a marvel of lightness and sim 
plicity it comes far from taking the plac: 
of the other devices, as it does not in any 
way take care of the downward movements 
of the chassis, and did not prevent Jenatz) 
from breaking his springs, which put him 
out of the race. 

The main features of McDonald's Napier, 
which was driven by Clifford Earp, ar 
well known. It is interesting to point out 
that the plain longitudinal radiating tubes 
(first used by Mooers in the Peerless 1903 
G. B. racer), which forms such a noticeable 
feature of the car, were retained, and als« 
the stout wire wheels. 
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DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION OF CARS OF THE DIFFERENT NATIONS WHICH COMPETED IN THE G. B. RACE. 
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: aah Bore and Wheelbase, Tread 
Country Car Weight Axles Wheels Tires Cylinders Radiators Clutch Transmission stroke Horse- meters and meters and 
Kiios Millimeters : millimeters power millimeters millimeters 
France Brasier 908 Nickel Wood 875x105 4vert.,cast Tubular Cone 3 speeds, — 160 x 140 96 2.65 1.25 
steel 880 x 120 in pairs side chains 
Frence Dietrich 1,007 Nickel Wood 910X 90 4vert.,cast Honeycomb Cone 4 speeds, — 190 X 150 130 2.85 1.35 
steel 920X120 in pairs side chains 
Germany Mercedes 1,007 Forged Wood 870x 90 4Vvert.,cast Honeycomb Coil spring 4 speeds, | 185 x 150 125 2.92 1.36 
steel 880 x 120 in pairs anddrum side chains 
Austria Mercedes 1,007 Forged Wood 870x 90 4vert.,cast Honeycomb Coil spring 4speeds, | 185x150 125 2.92 1.36 
steel 880 x 120 in pairs anddrum side chains 
Italy Fiat 1,004 Forged Wood 870x 90 4vert.,cast Honeycomb Multiple 4 speeds, — 180 Xx 150 110 * 2.80 1.35 
steel 880 x 120 in pairs disc side chains 
Ergland Napier 1,000 Tubular Wire 870x 90 6vert., Tubular Cone 3 speeds, — 160 X 150 100 2.70 1.40 
880 x 120 separate shaft drive 
England Wolseley 998 Tubular Wood& 875x105 4horizontal Tubular Cone 3 speeds, 181x152 112 2.73 1.38 
wire 880 x 120 with chains 
America Pope-Toledo 986 Forged Wood 34%3 1-2 4vertical Cellular Cone 2speeds, — 140 X 140 50 2.70 1.36 
steel 34X%4 1-2 side chains 
America Locomobile 1,007 Nickel Wood 34X3 1-2 4vert.,cast Honeycomb Cone,no 3 speeds, _ 176x176 120 2.85 1.35 
steel 34X4 1-2 in pairs leather side chains 


French and Italian cars on Michelin Tires. 


and Austrian cars on Continental tires. 


The Wolseley car was practically the 
same as last year. The Mercedes cars are 
practically enlargements of the familiar 
Mercedes type; but the transmission gear 
case was considerably reduced in size. 
The inlet valves are located on top and are 
actuated by a rocker, much the same as 
the 1904 model touring car. 

The Pope cars, which made a very 
satisfactory showing and were an impor- 
tant object lesson to their makers, were 
noticeable on account of their long oil 
tanks running along the engines; and 
because they were the only cars to use 
exclusively storage battery and jump 
spark ignition. The cars were much 
admired; but it was generally considered 
that it was a great pity they had only two 
speeds, which fact caused them to lose 
considerable time at certain critical mo- 
ments. 


American cars on Diamond tires. Wolseley on Dunlo 
Mechanical inlet valves on all cars except Pope-Toledo. All pressed steel frames. 


The Locomobile car driven by Tracy 
also created a very favorable impression; 
but as every one was aware of the fact 
that it was notoriously insufficiently 
tried out, there was a good deal of reserve 
in the expression of opinions. 


History of the G. B. Race. 





The first international race for the trophy 
offered by James Gordon Bennett, the 
American publisher and sportsman, was run 
on June 14, 1900, in France, in conjunction 
with the Paris-Lyons race, over a course of 
351 miles. The start was made at 3 A. M., 
and, according to one report, “despite the 
early hour, quite 200 people were present.” 
Three countries were represented, as fol- 


tires. Napier on Palmer tires. Germen 


lows: France, Rene de Knyff, Ferdinand 
Charron, M. Girardot; United States, Alex- 
ander Winton; Belgium, Jenatzy. The race 
was won by Charron, driving a 27-horse- 
power Panhard, who started third. His 
time was 9:09:00, his average speed being 
38.4 miles an hour. Girardot, in a Panhard, 
finished second in 10:30.28. De Knyff, Jen- 
atzy and Winton did not finish. 

France only was represented in the second 
contest for the cup in 1901, the only German 
entrant having withdrawn and the only 
English machine being barred because it was 
fitted with French tires, leaving Charron, 
Girardot and Levegh as the only contest- 
ants. The race was run in conjunction 
with the Paris-Bordeaux on May 209, the 
distance being 348 miles, or 329 3-4 miles, 
deducting controls. The contest was made 
more of a fiasco by the fact that Girardot, 




















LYTLE IN COL. ALBERT A. POPE’S POPE-TOLEDO AWAITING STARTER’S SIGNAL IN ROCHEFORT CONTROL. 
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who won on a 50-horsepower Panhard, in 
8:47:59, finished eighth in the Paris-Bor- 
deaux race, which was won by Henry 
Fournier on a Mors in 6:07:44, while 
Charron in a Panhard and Levegh in a 
Mors were put out of the contest by acci- 
dents. Girardot averaged 37 1-2 miles an 
hour. 

In 1902 the race was run on June 26-27, 
in connection with the Paris-Vienna con- 
test. The course was from Paris to Inns- 
bruck in Austria, a distance of 383 miles. 
Only two countries were represented, 
France by Girardot (C. G. V.), Fournier 
(Mors), and De Knyff (Panhard), and 
England by S. F. Edge (Napier). Gir- 
ardot started first, Fournier second, Edge 
third and De Knyff fourth. Three Wolse- 
ley cars entered by England were withdrawn 
at the last moment. The cup was won by 
Edge in 11:02:54. 

For the first time in its history the Gor- 
don Bennett race was run as a separate 
event and altogether outside of France in 
1903, when it was held in Ireland on July 
2, over a course of 364 miles, deducting the 
controls. America was represented for the 
second time, again by Alexander Winton, 
with the 80-horsepower Bullet, and by 
Percy Owen in the 40-horsepower Bullet, 
and Louis P, Mooers with the 80-horse- 
power Peerless. England was represented 
by three Napier cars, driven by S. F. Edge, 
Charles Jarrott, and J. W. Stocks; France 
by two Panhards, driven by de Knyff and 
Maurice Farman, and a Mors, driven by 
Ferdinand Gabriel. Three Mercedes cars, 
driven by Baron de Caters, Foxhall Keene 
and Jenatzy, represented Germany. Jen- 
atzy, who started fourth, won in 6:39:00, 
de Knyff was second in 6:50:40, Farman 
third, Gabriel fourth and Edge fifth. The 
Americans did not finish. Jenatzy averaged 
54 miles an hour. 


Six countries were represented in the 
race in 1904 which was run June 17 in 
Germany over a course of 342 miles, or 309 
miles deducting controls. The six were 
Germany, France, England, Italy, Austria 
and Belgium, the United States taking no 
part. The three countries last named were 
represented respectively by three Fiat cars, 
three Austrian Mercedes and three Pipe 
cars. Two Mercedes, driven by Jenatzy and 
de Cater, and an Opel-Darracq, driven by 
M. Opel, defended the cup for Germany; 
a Richard-Brasier, driven by Thery, a 
Mors, driven by Salleron, and a Turcat- 
Mery driven by Rougier, competed for 
France, and two Wolseleys, driven by Gir- 
ling and Jarrott and a Napier, driven by 
Edge, carried the English colors. The re- 
sult: was a surprise, Thery, on am 80-horse- 
power Richard-Brasier, who started’ fifth, 


winning in 5:50:05, at an average speed of? 


53 miles an hour, and thereby regaining: for 


France the possession of the trophy. . Jen:: 


atzy ran second in 6:01:28 3-5, and De 
Caters was third. : 
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At the Official Weighing In. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 


CCLERMONT-FERRAND, July 4.— 

After an unduly early rise and a 
decidedly unpleasant ride at a four- 
mile-an-hour gait in a jolty two-horse 
carriage, the plateau de Laschamps is at 
last reached. Getting there, a happy 
gendarme directs us with pleasant and 
humorous remarks to a sort of a twisty 
alley marked by light wooden fences, 
which, after a number of turns, takes us 
back close to the place we started from, a 
ditch and a fence only separating the two 
piaces. The reason for this arrangement 
not being quite clear to us, inquiries were 
made, the only plausible answer being that 
the club, which desires to instruct as well 
as amuse the people, wanted to give 
visitors an opportunity to judge the feel- 
ings of a rat when he gets into one of those 
traps where the way in is quite easily 
found, but where it is utterly impossible 
to find the way out. 

The weighing-in place was arranged in 
the form of an oblong enclosure; two sides 
of it were occupied by large frame and 
duck sheds or tents about twenty feet 
deep, in which boxes were marked out 
with wire fencing for each competing firm. 
In the center was a fenced-in yard where 
the club officials and the workmen of the 
different factories alone were admitted, 
and the latter only when it was their own 
car that was being weighed. The scale is of 





the platform type, and the exact weight of 
the car is taken by means of weights that 
are the property of the A. C. F., and are 
always used on such occasions. 

The cars when emptied and prepared 
in every desirable way in their respective 
boxes, lined up without any predeter- 
mined order, just as they happened to Le 
ready, and were admitted to the weighing 
enclosure one at a time, so that the entire 
operation took a considerable time. Very 
friendly relations existed between the 
different makers and their men, that 
I-want-to-see-your-car but you-must-not- 
look-at-mine feeling being entirely absent. 
By 1 o'clock, when the operators were 
called off for luncheon, every competitor 
was in except the three Americans. 

Nothing but what always happens on 
such occasions took place. The only 
notable objection put forward was against 
exhaust pipes pointing horizontally from 
the side of the motor, this being prompted 
by the fear that with such a construction 
a competitor might make it practically 
impossible for another to pass him by 
simply overlubricating his engine and 
causing thick smoke; Clarence Gray Dins- 
more was one of the promoters of the idea. 
Full satisfaction was given him, and the 
Mercedes had to alter their exhaust pipes, 
which consisted of two short lengths of 
tubing coming through the side of the 





ONE OF THE DRIVING WHEELS OF THERY’S CAR. 
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bonnet direct from the valve chambers, 
so as to make them deliver their contents 
vertically. 

Once weighed, the cars were pushed’ to 
an out-of-the-way place where they were 
inspected by the members of the committee 
and where the details of their construction 
were noted so as to make further alterations 
impossible. This being done, the cars 
were permitted to be removed to be filled 
up and to be stamped on various parts. 
The engine was then to be started and the 
car driven over a sawdust-strewn spot, 
in order to test the dust-raising possibili- 
ties of the exhaust pipes, any raising the 
dust with the car standing being rejected. 
The Pope-Toledos and the Fiats had to 
make alterations from this cause. 

In the middle of the afternoon, much 
excitement was created by a strong wind- 
storm which at first brought huge clouds 
of rain and of the dust peculiar to that 
place, the origin of which is the extinct 
volcanoes forming the hills of the country. 
This dust burns the face as a sunburn 
does, and is very bad for the eyes. From 
that moment, every one present resumed 
work with goggles on, giving a decidedly 
comical look to some of the elegant people 
in top hats, while, after a few minutes, one 
could have believed it was a motoring 
wild west show that was going on, every- 
body and everything being coated with 
the thick red dust the wind was bringing. 

When it became possible to believe that 
the whole dust supply of the country had 
been exhausted, a crash was heard, and 
the sides of the tents that sheltered the 
English and the Mercedes cars came down, 
scattering bits of framework and duck 
all over the place. This created some 
much needed distraction, and it soon 
proved a source of amusement, as it was 
known that all the cars were out on the 
line for weighing, and no harm had been 
done extept to a few tin cans. 


SCENE ATZTHE WEIGHING-IN ENCLOSURE ON THE PLATEAU DE LASCHAMPS BEFORE THE START OF THE GORDON BENNETT RACE. 


When the crowd had resumed its normal 
appearance, a few more friends were taken 
into the scale tent. The tent had hardly 
been entered, however, when some of the 
frames were seen to give way under the 
wind pressure. Every one scurried out 
except Mr. Dinsmore, who, occupied with 
the Fiat car which was being weighed, 
and having engaged himself in an awkward 
place, did not have time to get out before 
the crash which soon took place. He soon 
came out of the debris, however, quite as 
if it had been part of his business. 

Upon inquiry I learned that his presence 
of mind made him sit on the ground along- 
side the car on the scale, when he said the 
tent came down, and that he was able 
to witness the thing quite comfortably. 

Meanwhile, outside, large pieces of duck 
were torn off to cover up the Pope racers, 
and preserve them from the dust invasion, 
there being very little protection of the 
machinery. 

It was not long after everything had 
been cleared out, that it was found neces- 
sary to wait for quiet moments to weigh 
the cars, the wind pressure making a 
very appreciable difference in the result 
of the operation. 

By 4 o'clock Tracy turned up, his car 
being towed by the touring car they had 
brought along. The Pope cars were 
weighed and accepted without any kind 
of difficulty except hammering a little the 
exhaust tubes to deflect the gas jet hori- 
zontally on the dust trials. The cars 
were well within the limit of weight, and 
every part being easily reached, no time 
was wasted at the inspection. 

When Tracy’s turn came, he was found 
to be on the very limit of weight, one ounce 
more putting him out of it, and while the 
gentleman in charge of the inspection of 
the cars was very kind and endeavored 
to make things as easy as possible, it was 
nevertheless quite difficult to explain to 






htm the principle of the make-and-break 
system of ignition which Tracy uses on 
his car. At last, after a few more diffi- 
culties created by the altogether too short 
time that Tracy was given in France, all 
the governmental papers not having had 
time to be drawn out, everything was 
finished to the general satisfaction, and 
every one returned to town quite dirty, 
although little more so than the Clermont 
native in every day life. 

All the cars were present at the weighing 
in, so it was certain that all would start 
on the following day. The Napier, the 
Brazier, the German Mercedes and the 
De Dietrich had also present each a spare 
car, which was weighed and examined 
like the regular entries. Earp did not use 
the car on which he won the English trials, 
which was Hargreaves’ last year’s racer; 
this car was weighed as a spare carrying 
the number 2 bis, and the official English 
first defender was the six-cylinder machine 
which MacDonald drove in the Florida 
race. 


BETTING ON THE RACE. 





Special Correspondence, 


Paris, July 8.—Private bets made 
among those interested in the Gordon 
Bennett race were made freely during the 
weighing-in, and the odds were, as a rule, 
as follows: Théry, even money; Caillois, 
two to one; Jenatzy, three to one; Duray, 
five to one; De Caters, six to one; Lancia 
and Werner, ten to one; Braun, Rolls, 
Hyeronimus and Cagno, twelve to one; 
Burton, Earp and Bianchi, fifteen to one; 
Lyttle, Dingley and Nazarri, twenty to 
one. Tracy was a stranger to the betting 
men and the lack of knowledge of his work 
prevented any bets being made on him. 
It will be noticed that while Théry was 
correctly placed, Nazarri, who took second 


place, was a twenty to one shot. . SH) 
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Air-Cooled Motors in Principle and Practice. 


By HERBERT L. TOWLE. 


F we exclude the historic but impractical 
attempts at air cooling by the early in- 
ventors of gas engines, we may say that the 
first air-cooled motors logically related to 
the present examples were those employed 
in the early nineties by the French for mo- 
tor-cycle propulsion. These busy and fussy 
little machines, many of them sadly deficient 
in staying qualities and general fitness for 
hard work, nevertheless filled a real need; 
and in ‘their. improved forms they continue 
to fill it to-day. It may be fairly said that 
the commercial existence of the motor- 
cycle is due to the ability to dispense with 
water cooling in small motors. 

The success of air cooling in small motors 
naturally led to discussion of its practi- 
cability and advantages for larger sizes. 
Among the advantages, it may be said that 
the one a few years ago rated highest— 
namely the elimination of risk of stoppage 
in the circulation—has now been largely 
subordinated by improvements in pumps, 
piping, and radiators. At present the ad- 
vantages’ of air over water cooling are its 
greater simplicity, the relief from the need 
of periodically replenishing the water sup- 
ply, and the freedom both from the risk of 
freezing and from the necessity of using 
anti-freezing mixtures, and finally the sav- 
ing in dead weight in the complete car. 

Against these advantages, all of them of a 
character to appeal especially to the owner 
and operator, must be set the familiar group 
of engineering difficulties, all of which may 
be summed up in the one word “over- 
heating.” 

Heat passes much more rapidly from 
metal to water than from metal to a gas, 
and the water, when unconfined, has the 
further advantage that its temperature can 
never rise above the boiling point. Hence, 
given a regular supply of water, the cylin- 
der walls of a gas engine can be kept at a 
temperature little if any higher, except 
perhaps on the inner surface, than the boil- 
ing point of water. When air cooling is 
used, on the other hand, there is nothing 
except constant renewal of the air to pre- 
vent it from heating indefinitely, and an 
abundant, reliable air flow, which reaches 
all the hot surfaces, is therefore of the first 
importance. 


Heat TRANSFERRED BY CONTACT. 


Again, it must not be forgotten that, with 
air as with water, heat is transferred only 
by actual contact. Of course, this does 
not mean that every particle of air must 
touch the hot surface, since much of the 
air is required only to mingle with and 
cool the portion heated by contact. It does 
mean, however, that “radiation” pure and 
simple, apart from convection, is of very 
limited service in dispersing the heat. This 
will be understood when it is considered 
that in most radiating devices the bulk of 
the heat is radiated from one hot surface 


to another hot surface, and only a compara- 
tively small portion is received by sur: 
rounding cold objects. 

To come down to particulars, perhaps the 
first thing to be noted is the large volume 
of air required by reason of its low spe- 
cific heat. For an equal.rise in temperature, 
approximately 56 cubic feet of unconfined 
air at 70 degrees Fahr., are required to ab- 
sorb the same amount of heat as one pound 
or pint of water. The weight of water is 
about 60 pounds to the cubic foot at 200 
degrees Fahr., from which it follows, if 
we suppose that the temperature of the air 
may be raised an average of 200 degrees 
against 10 degrees for the water, that, for 
each cubic foot of water pumped, about 
168 cubic feet of air will be required to ab- 
sorb the same heat. 


To RENDER THE AIR EFFECTIVE. 


Now, it is evident that, to render this con- 
siderable body of air effective, one of three 
things must be done. Either the velocity 
of the air must be greatly in excess of that 
of the water, the surfaces remaining ap- 
proximately equal, or the surface area must 
be greatly increased, or a compromise must 
be managed between the two. Practically, 
a compromise is nearly always reached. 
As there seems to be no especial danger of 
getting an air-cooled motor too cool, the 
usual method is to give the cylinder all the 
surface practicable, by means of ribs, fins, 
or flanges, and then to depend on the nat- 
ural draft due to the car’s motion, supple- 
menting this, when the cylinders are large 
or when it is desired to be able to run the 
motor throttled with the car standing, with 
a suitable fan. 

When the cylinder is small—3 inches bore 
or less—and the motor speed is not so great 
as to produce an excessive flow of heat, 
there is no great difficulty in getting suffici- 
ent cooling effect from flanges cast on the 
cylinder, especially if, as in motor cycles, the 
vehicle speed is fairly high. With larger 
cylinders, however, the difficulties increase, 
for several reasons. One is that, owing to 
the greater contained volume, there is more 
heat to be dispersed in proportion to the 
wall area, which results in higher mean 
temperatures inside the cylinder. Another 
is that the area added by the flanges is less 
in proportion to the wall area with large 
than with small bores, since the depth and 
thinness of flange allowed by the exigencies 
of molding will be about the same for all 
bores, and the ratio of outside flange diam- 
eter to bore will, therefore, be greater with 
the smaller cylinder. 

To illustrate the foregoing, we may sup- 
pose that the radiator area of a water-coole 
runabout (with no fan) is thirty-six times 
the area of wetted cylinder surface—a ratio 
agreeing with average practice where 
flanged tubes are used. If the mean tem- 


perature of the radiating surface is 160 de- 
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grecs, and that of the air 70 degrees, the 
difference is 90 degrees. If now we assume 
the mean temperature of the flanges of zn 
air-cooled motor to be 250 degrees, tlie 
temperature difference between these and 
the air will be 180 degrees, or double the 
former. But the practicable increase of arca 
by adding cast flanges is only about io 
to 1 for a flat surface; for a 2 I-2 inch 
bore with the same flanges it is about 
I5 I-2 to 1; for a 3-inch bore a scant I5 io 
I; and for a 4-inch bore about 14 to 1. 


SpecitaL Devices UseEp. 


Thus we may understand why even the 
small cylinder has none too great a cooling 
area, while for the larger bores special de- 
vices are required, in the way of acceler- 
ating the draft, increasing the surface, or 
reducing the quantity of heat to be got rid 
of. According to the character of these de- 
vices certain broad classes may be made, 
which will be indicated in further detail 
hereafter. 

In addition to the general need of heat 
dispersion, it is necessary to give especial 
attention to the parts most liable to over- 
heat. Thus, a high compression—above, 
say, 70 pounds—is seldom or never em- 
ployed, because it localizes the heat unduly 
in the cylinder head. Again, a large ex- 
haust valve, giving quick release to the 
charge, is useful; and nickel or nickel- 
steel alloy is essential, because there is lit- 
tle or nothing to keep the valve from get- 
ting red-hot. Some builders, it is true, pro- 
tect it by placing the inlet valve so that the 
fresh charge will blow upon the exhaust 
valve. This is effective, but the resulting 
addition of heat necessarily rarefies the mix- 
ture somewhat, reducing thereby the effi- 
ciency of the engine. A compact design of 
combustion chamber is also desirable, since 
it reduces the heat-absorbing area to be 
cooled; and in the absence of artificial 
draft it is nearly essential. This results in 
the valves frequently being made to open 
directly into the cylinder head. Another es- 
sential point in any air-cooled motor is 
that there shall be no projecting edges or 
corners in the combustion chamber, as these 
cannot be kept cool, and they gather carbon 
deposit which, becoming incandescent, fires 
the charges prematurely. To reduce both 
the area and the angles to a minimum, 
many builders make the combustion chami- 
ber as nearly as practicable of hemispheri- 
cal or cylindrical form, according to tlic 
location of the valves. 

(To be continued.) 





The change of spark timing should fc! 
low, and not precede, the opening or closing 
of the throttle. When the throttle has becn 
shifted, shift the spark until the engine | 
doing the best it can with the existing thro‘ 
tle opening. 

Automobilists will talk fluently about the 
“red devils” for hours at a time, but did 
you. ever hear one of them pronounce 
“chauffeur” confidently and distinctly ?— 
Monroe, Wis., Journal. 
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GLIDDEN TOUR IS A GREAT SUCCESS. 





Cars and Their Occupants Reach the White Mountains after Delightful Trip Through Pic- 
turesque Country— Baggage Trucks Make Remarkably Good Record. 


RETTON WOODS, Saturday, July 15. 
—The first half of the Glidden tour, 
which ended here last night, must be written 
down a gigantic success. After four days of 
running, all but three of the thirty-four cars 
that left New York last Tuesday arrived 
here last night before dark. There had been 
only two accidents that were at all serious, 
and nearly all contestants for the trophy re- 
ported excellent runs with either no me- 
chanical troubles or very minor ones. There 
are among the daily report cards turned in, 
a considerable number showing clean scores 
so far. Even tire troubles have been very 
few, only half a dozen contestants reporting 
delays due to punctures. 

With the exception of three or four, all 
the cars have come through the four days’ 
traveling over 420 miles, in apparently excel- 
lent condition, notwithstanding most of them 
were driven as fast as the law allows, their 
running times averaging well up toward 
twenty miles an hour, even on Friday, from 
Portsmouth to Bretton Woods, where all 
had anticipated bad roads, and the most 
likelihood of delays. 

The general showing has been so excel- 
lent up to the present that the tour com- 
mittee is somewhat perplexed to think of 
some additional forms of test upon which 





Staff Correspondence. 


points can be based, as it begins to see itself 
confronted with a most difficult task in de- 
termining to whom to award the trophy, 
notwithstanding that duty is still a week and 
450-odd miles off. 

The tour has developed into something in 
the nature of a combination “blind run” and 
“follow the leader” event. The committee 
is springing surprises daily on the contest- 
ants, and so many factors are entering into 
the competition that, while probably the ma- 
jority of entrants have strung hopes of win- 
ning the trophy, it is impossible for any to 
feel assurance in the matter, despite all are 
noting with keen interest the runs that the 
others are making. 

Following Thursday’s run from Boston to 
Portsmouth, on which the ability of the 
drivers to follow a route of sixty-three 
miles unmarked by confetti, meagerly de- 
scribed in the route book, and marked by 
not more than half a dozen arrows was 
tested, the committee posted a notice in the 
evening to the effect that all cars must be 
weighed, with all passengers aboard, in 
Portsmouth when starting for Bretton 
Woods yesterday. So all took aboard their 
full complement of passengers and all the 
suit cases they could, in urder to make the 
most creditable performance possible in the 


long up-hill climb from sea level to the 
foot of Mount Washington. 

Most of the drivers, who were unfamiliar 
with the roads, and also others who had 
been over them, expected that Friday’s 
run would be difficult, the roads narrow, 
sandy and rough, and the grades, especially 
in Crawford’s Notch, rather serious ob- 
stacles. As a consequence, eafly starts were 
made, a large number getting away as close 
to the permissible hour of 6 A. M. as pos- 
sible. 

A. W. Church, in his 30-35-horsepower 
Decauville, started at an early hour with a 
bag of confetti to lead a kind of hare and 
hounds chase, being accompanied by L. A. 
Mitchell, the racing man, who is very fa- 
miliar with the roads. Unfortunately the 
power of his engine was so great that he 
dared not run at top speed over the tor- 
tuous roads and as a cunsequence of run- 
ning most of the time on lower speeds, his 
engine overheated and his water boiled 
away, so that he was delayed on the way 
until several of the leading cars overtook 
and passed him. 

The result of this was that these cars lost 
the advantage of a certain short cut between 
Ossipee and Conway and ran nine miles 
farther than the other contestants over a 
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roundabout road. This cost the loss of 
first place to Mrs. J. N. Cuneo, of Richmond 
Hill, Long Island, who made a wonderful 
run of about 130 miles in 7 1-2 hours, in her 
White steamer, averaging more than seven- 
teen miles an hour. If nerve and skill in 
driving alone determined the final possession 
of the trophy (which was on exhibition 
in the lobbies of the Lenox Hotel in Boston, 
the Wentworth Hotel at Portsmouth, and 
is now displayed in the Mount Washington 
House), Mrs. Cuneo certainly ought to get 
it. She is the only woman driver in the tour 
and she handles her car like a veteran, and 
with more skill than many a strong man in 
the contest. 

All day long, from Portsmouth to North 
Conway, her car and J. D. Maxwell, in his 
8-horsepower runabout, and C. W. Kelsey, 
in his 16-horsepower Maxwell, in which the 
writer was a passenger, were constantly in 
sight of one another, each of the three ma- 
chines leading the day's run about an 
equal part of the time, at an aver- 
age pace of twenty miles an hour. But 
at Conway Mr. Maxwell lost the course and 
ran several miles out of the way, and Jater, 
at roon at the foot of the hill in Crawford’s 
Notch the key in his differential came loose 
and he lost several hours fixing it. 

Kelsey had still harder luck, for when he 
was in first place in the day’s run and only 
thirty miles from the finish, having passed 
the half dozen cars that left Portsmouth 
ahead of him, one of the connecting rods 
broke and he was unable to finish. He had 
his car hauled a quarter of a mile to the 
station at Glen, where his party was just 
in time to catch the Maine Central train at 
12:23 A. M. for Bretton Woods. 

It had been a most interesting day’s run, 
beginning with an eight-mile-an-hour jog 
for several miles through Portsmouth and 
Dover to avoid the many vigilant constables 
stationed by the roadside with watches to 
time the tourists and hold up any who ex- 
ceeded the speed limit. Fortunately warning 
had been posted in the Wentworth Hotel the 
night before and some kindly brother auto- 
mobilist resident in Portsmouth or Dover 
drove out with his car and stationing him- 
self conspicuously at a fork in the road near 
the Dover Point toll bridge, just out of 
Portsmouth, cautioned all the tourists 
against the police traps. This no doubt 
saved many from contributing substantially 
to the treasury of Dover, for the only car 
known to have fallen into the trap was the 
official program Ford car, driven by the 
fifteen-year-old son of W. J. Morgan, pro- 
moter of the “Climb to the Clouds.” 

The passage through Dover was the fun- 
niest experience of the entire tour. For 


miles beyond the Dover Point bridge be-. 


whiskered constables or their deputies, in 
their shirt gleeves, could be seen in the road 
ahead dodging back into the bushes or be- 
hind trees as the ars came into sight. One 
old farmer constable had a shotgun which 
he tried to conceal. 

The populace in Dover had evidently been 
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MRS. J.N. CUNEO OF RICHMOND HILL,L,L,AT THE WHEEL OF HER WHITE CAR, No. 22. 


“put next” to the intentions of the police, 
for most of the residents were out in their 
front yards as early as 6:30 A. M., to see 
the fun, and the main street through the 
business section was lined with spectators, 
while a dozen or more uniformed police 
stood in the street ready to hold up any- 
one who seemed to be going too fast. The 
last one of these fellows stood on the right 
of the street against an electric light pole 
around the base of which he had fastened 
one end of an inch rope, whose coils he 
tried to conceal behind him, while he held 
the other end in his hand, all prepared upon 
signal from down the line to run across the 
road and stretch the rope taut to stop a car. 

The tourists all jogged along leisurely 
enough through the town, saluting the resi- 
dents and throwing gibes to the police, who 
must feel annoyed enough to have had a 
hot day’s work and been the laughing stock 
not only of the tourists but also of the 
residents without collecting any fines for 
their trouble. 

The limits of Dover safely passed, the 
cars opened up to the full legal limit of 
twenty miles, despite the twisting ruts in the 
sand roads that gave riders in the tonneau 
seats the sensation of being in a choppy 
cross sea in a small boat. By good luck the 
showers of Thursday night had wet the 
deep sand between Dover and Ossipee so 
that it packed well and made the going 
easier than had been expected, except for the 
discomfort occasioned by following the deep 
ruts at a fast pace. 

Glorious weather favored the tourists, as 
it had on the preceding three days, and the 
early morning air acted like a tonic to the 
spirits as we rushed through it. The tem- 
perature was still cool after a sudden drop 
preceding a hard squall that struck Ports- 
mouth the evening before, the sky clear 
and the air fragrant with new mown hay, 
pine woods and occasional roadside flowers, 
particularly wild roses, which were most 
plentiful. : 

Something in the air evidently got into 


Mr. Maxwell's and Kelséy’s blood, for they. tour was the direct result of it! Carl Page, 





were clearly animated by a different spirit 
than on the earlier days of the run. Though 
their cars were not built for such work, 
they drove them up hill and down, around 
sharp turns and over thank-you-ma’ams at 
an average speed of twenty miles an hour 
for five hours, in which time they had cov- 
ered 100 miles. 

Mrs. Cuneo overtook the Maxwell cars as 
they were loafing through Dover’s police 
traps, and later when it became very dusty 
she was allowed to go ahead, as there were 
no ladies in the Maxwell cars. From Dover 
on, the cars changed places occasionally, as 
the White stopped for water, but the three 
cars kept in sight of one another all the way 
to Intervale. 

It was a positive delight to note the way 
the little woman driver took the hills and 
ruts and especially the dangerously sharp 
turns at the foot of steep descents, and her 
dexterity won the admiration of all who saw 
the performance. Through it all she was 
beaming with glee and clearly was enjoying 
the run hugely. The only time she showed 
any concern was when Kelsey’s car failed 
to hold a sharp turn and ran down off the 
roadway into the grass. As she passed, Mrs. 
Cuneo slowed up, asked if any damage was 
done and offered help. None was necessary, 
fortunately, and without anyone leaving the 
car, Kelsey drove up onto the road again. 

Mr. Maxwell’s little 8-horsepower runa- 
bout held the pace in a way that surprised 
not only all others who noted it, but him- 
self and his associates as well. It took many 
of the steep grades nearly as fast as the 
steam car, and leaped over the bumps with 
never a bent or broken spring, which might 
have been expected. His delight with the 
four days’ performance of the little car is 
so great that he has decided to enter it in 
the “climb to the clouds” on Monday and 
Tuesday. Others, noting its surprising 
speed and power on the hills, have chris- 
tened it the “Maxwell Runaway.” 

It was a bad day for fast driving, never- 
théless, and the most serious accident of the 
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driving a White steamer, overtook C. J. 
Edwards in his big 24-30-horsepower Cadil- 
lac, and trailed him for miles, unable to pass 
in the narrow tree-bordered road, and wal- 
lowing blindly over the ruts through clouds 
of dust in the parts of the country that late 
showers had not touched. 

So while passing through Conway Center 
he tried to get ahead and the pace oi both 
became fast. Leaving the village the road 
descends quickly to a river and turns abrupt- 
ly to the right into a covered bridge that is 
hardly recognizable as a bridge from the top 
of the descent. At the other end of the 
bridge the road turns even more sharply to 
the left. Page, who had got ahead, man- 
aged to make the turn into the bridge in 
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sized, directly across the entrance of the 
bridge, pinning the occupants underneath. 
Women ran out from nearby houses and 
waved a red table cloth to keep other cars 
from running into the wreck. 

Page, hearing the crash, at once returned 
to the scene and the Messrs. Pope and Will 
Soules, in the 45-horsepower Pope-Toledo, 
Charles Walker and Mr. Bernard, in the 18- 
horsepower Pope-Hartford, and E. H. Cut- 
ler and C. R. Culver, in the Knox, who were 
close behind, righted the Cadillac and helped 
out Mr. Edwards, the owner, and his chauf- 
feur, J.G. Rourke. N. L. Newton, a Brook- 
lyn Eagle reporter, who was a passenger, 
was able to crawl from under the car with- 
out help. The two other men were carried 

















SCENE OF ACCIDENT TO MRS. CUNEO, WHOSE CAR FELL INTO CREEK. 


safety, although his wheels skidded in loose 
sand on the approach, but Mr. Edwards, 
who was close behind, could not swing his 
heavy machine around in time and instead 
of entering the bridge it shot off to the left, 
the big projecting hub of the right front 
wheel striking a heavy inclined beam. The 
hub ran up this until the car completely cap- 


into a nearby house, and a doctor hastily 
brought to the scene. 

Mr. Edwards had a deep gash over his 
left eye and Rourke was suffering from a 
bad wrench of the left breast muscles, al- 
though Mr. Edwards was driving at the time 
of the accident, Mr. Newton sustained a 
scalp wound, a cut on the chin and a bruise 
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on the left leg. He was brought on to 
Bretton Woods by Augustus Post, and was 
suffering severely from nervous shock. The 
car was much damaged, but was driven to 
Bretton Woods to-day under its own power 
and will continue in the tour. 

More than half of the drivers stopped at 
Intervale for luncheon before attempting the 
bete noire of the steep mountain road of 
Crawford’s Notch. Only last week nearly a 
score of cars belonging to touring parties, 
got stuck on the grade and had to be hauled 
up by teams. So Proprietor Merrill, of the 
Crawford House, acted the good Samaritan 
and stationed a man and a team on the hill 
all day, and other men with a barrel of gaso- 
line at the foot of the hill to render aid 
gratis to all who needed assistance. Al- 
thougn many took in_ gasoline’ only 
four or five reported having to be 
hauled up by horses. The reason for this 
good showing is because the road was dry, 
whereas last week it was muddy and the 
wheels would slip. 

Speed does not enter into the competition 
for Mr. Glidden’s trophy, except that the 
rules require that all laws shall be observed; 
despite this, much interest is taken in the 
early arrivals. 

On the first two days the Pope-Toledo 
was one of the first to get away in the morn- 
ing and the first to arrive, while one or 
more White steamers were always sure to 
be in the van. S. B. Stevens, in his 15-20- 
horsepower Darracq, was first into Ports- 
mouth Thursday, starting at Boston at 6 
A. M., and reporting at headquarters in the 
Wentworth Hotel at 9:20 A. M., in fair sea- 
son for breakfast. The distance was sixty- 
three miles. 

George H. Tyrell, in a White car was 
second at 9:38; E. H. Cutler, in a 14-15- 
horsepower Knox air-cooled, third, and 
Charles J. Edwards, in the ill-fated Cadillac 
Nu. 9, fourth at 10:12. J. D. Maxwell got 
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in fifth, in his runabout at 11:15, followed 
by Albert L. Pope, in the 45-horsepower 
Pope-Toledo, and George Otis Draper, in 
the 22-horsepower Packard runabout a few 
minutes afterwards. 

The earliest arrivals at Bretton Woods 


(Mount Washington) at the end of 
the first half of the journey were 
as follows: 1. George T. ‘Tyrrell, 
White, 12:19 Pp. m.; 2. A. W. Church, 


Decauville, 12:19; 3. F. Affenhauser, Max- 
well, 1:24; 4. Mrs. J. N. Cuneo, White, 1:30; 
3. R. M. Owen, Reo, 1:35; 6. George O. 
Draper, Packard, 2:00; 7. Ralph Coburn, 
Maxwell, 2:18. 

There was a most interesting spectacle 
at the Mount Washington House here dur- 
ing the afternoon, as the tourists came 
rolling in over the meandering road plainly 
in sight from the veranda for nearly a 
mile, and rolling up to the steps of the 
magnificent summer resort hostelry, alighted 
in their begrimed dusters and goggles, yel- 
low dust all but making them unrecogniz- 
able. There were many ladies in the parties, 
and several children from four to seven 
years of age. Few of the women and chil- 
dren showed signs of the day’s hard run, 
though they were tossed about unmercifully 
in some of the cars that were driven over 
the bumps with more regard for speed than 
for comfort. None of the ladies were made 
ill by yesterday’s run, probably because the 
heat was less intense than on the three other 
days, when Mrs. Holland was taken ill and 
had to return to her home in New York and 
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of his wife being ill. He had had bad luck 
from the start, slewing sideways into a 
wagon on the first day when only a few 
miles out from New York and bending an 
axle. His car was running well after the 
axle was straightened, but Mrs. Thomas 
was taken ill and they had to stop at War- 
ren, Mass. Mr. Thomas telegraphed from 
Boston on Thursday evening that he would 
follow on Friday, but was unable to do so. 


Boston to Portsmouth. 

Thursday’s run (July 13) was in the na- 
ture of a joke by the committee at the ex- 
pense of the tourists. It was the shortest 
day’s run of all—only 68 miles according to 
schedule, yet few of the contestants arrived 
at the Wentworth Hotel, at Portsmouth, 
without a record of 77 miles registered on 
their odometers. 

Word was passed in Boston Wednesday 
night that Thursday’s run was to be over 
a “boulevard” skirting the seashore, and, as- 
suming that the run could be made in four 
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hours with the utmost ease, nearly every- 
body decided to make up some of the sleep 
lost on the night before the start in New 
York and on the night of the Pope dinner in 
Hartford. So many did not get away from 
Boston on the third day until 8 o’clock or 
after, expecting to reach Portsmouth in 
good season for luncheon. 

But the “boulevard” proved to be any- 
thing but a plain road, and it suffered seri- 
ously by comparison with the magnificent 
macadam state road from Worcester to Bos- 
ton. Purposely no confetti was scattered; 
only one or two arrows were posted and the 
road description was most scant. As a con- 
sequence, nearly every tourist had a story to 
tell upon arrival at the Wentworth of having 
run miles out of the course. The Knox 
baggage truck, upon which the writer took 
passage for the day for the purpose of ob- 
serving its work, took a wrong fork at 
Boar’s Head and ran nearly ten miles to 
Exeter before the mistake was discovered 
and rectified by a retrograde run. 

Robert Lee Morrell, chairman of the A. 
A. A. racing committee, fell a victim to the 
same trap for a brief time, but as he went to 
college at Exeter he said he soon recognized 
that he was on the Exeter road and returned 
to the forks, where the turn should have 
been to the right instead of left, although 
there was nothing to indicate it. 

There was another curious kink in the 
road near Portsmouth, and while the road 
description called for passage through Rye 
Beach, many cars missed Rye Beach alto- 
gether and arrived at the end of the day’s 
journey by a circuitous road approaching 
the hotel in exactly the opposite direction 
from the other cars whose drivers were 
more adept at picking the course. Mr. Mor- 
rell was one of these, as was also the driver 
of the Knox baggage wagon. At one time 
Mr. Morrell stopped to inquire the way to 
Wentworth, and the reply promptly came, 
“You are coming from it now.” 

Ray Owen and his party got off the road 
almost before they got through the outskirts 
of Boston, notwithstanding they picked up 
an alleged guide before starting, who said he 
could pilot them through the intricacies of 
Chelsea, Lynn and Salem. When they found 
themselves away out on the peninsula at 
Marblehead, miles off the map of the route 
and on the edge of the bay, they stopped for 
a plunge in the sea before starting on a hunt 
for the proper road. Aside from this, Mr. 
Owen said he had had a delightful trip dur- 
ing the first three days, with no troubles. 


Another unfortunate visitor at Marble- 
head was E. H. Cutler, who said he thought 
that the tour committee would have made a 
better selection if it had chosen the shore 
road from Swampscot instead of the old 
Portsmouth post road farther inland, which 
is a much worn gravel road that in the main 
was uninteresting by comparison with the 
run of Wednesday. The dust was thick and 
the scenery dreary. Mr. Morrell said the 
course should have been marked better. But 
Mr. Glidden laughed as if the troubles of 
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the tourists to pick the course were a joke 
—just.as he also made light Thursday night 
of the anxiety of most of the contestants 
over the difficulties of Friday’s climb of 117 
miles up to Mount Washington—which is 
another story, however. 

Despite delays, a dozen cars finished the 
day’s run before 12 m., S. B. Stevens, of 
Rome, N. Y., arriving first, at 9:20 A. M., 
after starting at 6 a. m.. Other early arrivals 
were George Tyrrell (9:38 a.m.), E. H. 
Cutler (10:12), Charles J. Edwards (10:12) 
and J. D. Maxwell (11:15). Others who 
started late and loafed along, one party 
even stopping to see a baseball game, had 
cause to regret it later, when they got caught 
in a heavy squall that brought a drop of 18 
degrees in ten minutes at the Wentworth 
hotel. 

By evening, however, all the thirty-four 
cars had reported with the exception of A. 
A. Grout’s gasoline car; that was last re- 
ported stopped between Beverly and Rowley, 
Mass.; Hugh Thomas, who telegraphed in 
the afternoon from Boston that he was com- 
ing on, his wife having recovered; ond 
Lewis R. Spear, of the Bay State Associa- 
tion, who stopped in Rye Beach. 

Much quiet interest developed during the 
afternoon and evening in the reports of the 
activity of the police and constables in 
the Massachusetts towns through which the 
tourists had passed during Wednesday and 
on Thursday morning. The tour committee 
was informed by telephone that. twenty-tw? 
warrants had been sworn out for tourists 
who had been timed as they passed through 
Leicester, and that some sort of settlement 
would be expected when the tour party 
passed through again on the ‘return trip. 
Later reports said that similar action was 
being taken in the villages between Bostun 
and ‘Portsmouth and that timers were to be. 
posted to take times on Friday's run to 
Bretton Woods. 


Announcement was made Thursday even- 
ing at the Wentworth that on the following 
morning the cars would be weighed in 
Portsmouth at the start of the day’s run, the 
weight to figure in the calculations on 
which the trophy is to be awarded, and as 
the day’s task was expected to be long and 
arduous, the tourists turned in before 11 
o’clock to get an early start in the morning. 

All of yesterday afternoon and evening 
were spent on the hotel veranda and in the 
lobby, talking over the events of the day’s 
run, each party inquiring of the others the 
customary questions that always come up at 
the conclusion of the day’s run on an endur- 
ance run and in reciting the points where 
difficult turns were made, the stoppages for 
tire repairs, the engine and transmission 
troubles and the condition of the roads. 
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It was a most interesting assemblage, a 
large proportion of. the individuals being 
old-timers who have been in most of the en- 
durance runs and organized tours held since 
1900. Probably not less than a third of the 
hundred participants in this tour were in 
attendance at the Ormond-Dayton races last 
winter, and the gathering was a strong 
reminder of that occasion. Most of the 
officials of the tour and the newspaper men 
and photographers were also in the South 
last winter. So there is nothing’ formal and 
no stiffness here; but,’on the contrary, the 
utmost friendliness and goodfellowship. 
To-day has been spent in resting during 
the forenoon, when rain fell almost con- 
stantly, and in running about through the 
valley with the cars this afternoon. There 
have been no tests, as was being talked of 
last night, and the tourists have done as they 
pleased, many meeting relatives and friends 
coming in on the trains and on touring cars. 


Hartford to Boston. 


A day’s tour that will live long in the 
memory of many of the Gliddenites as the 
most delightful in their experience was 
the run of 122 miles from Hartford to 
Boston on Wednesday, July 12. The 
weather was glorious, the scenery among 
the Connecticut and Massachusetts hills 
and valleys charming in the highest degree, 
and the roads, especially from Worcester, 
the noon stop, to Boston the best long 
stretch of highway that exists in the 
United States. 

Getting away by 7 a. m. from the main 
street in Hartford, we had a delightfully 
cool morning ride through the handsome 
residence section on Windsor Avenue and 
under overarching trees through a lane 
with the Connecticut river on the right. 
The roads then became sandy and in 
other places the red ‘earth surface was 





MR. AND MRS, R, E. OLDS IN REO 16-HORSEPOWER TOURING CAR. 























muddy from showers of the evening before. 
But at Windsor Locks, six and a half miles 
out, no rain had fallen. We passed 
through the extremely attractive city of 
Springfield, home of the Knox and Stevens- 
Duryea, without stopping, and immediately 
after struck the poor roads betwen Spring- 
field and Warren. The roads there are 
tortuous and sandy, although after passing 
Palmer the route was over the State road, 
which, however, has not yet been rebuilt 
with macadam. The scenery about West 
Brookfield and Brookfield was notably 
beautiful, but we did not stop to admire it, 
being content to make the most of it as we 
rolled along at about sixteen to eighteen 
miles an hour. 

Near Spencer we passed the official 
program car in trouble with an overheated 
engine and stopped for quarter of an hour 
to lend assistance, firally getting it into 
condition so that it got into Boston without 
much delay. 

As we passed through Leicester there 
were no evidences of unusual police activity 
though it developed later that all the cars 


were timed as they passed through and. 


records kept, upon which warrants were 
afterward sworn out for twenty-two 
drivers. These have not yet been served 
but await the return of the tourists, as the 
return route coincides with the outward 
course between Worcester and Springfield, 
so that all must pass through Leicester. 


Stop for luncheon was made at the Bay 
State House in Worcester, where the tour- 
ists were given a reception by Asa Goddard, 
president, and other officials of the Wor- 
cester Automobile Club, who led the way 
to a couple of bowls of punch prepared 
for the refreshment of the tourists in the 
quarters of the club. 


From Worcester to Waltham the run 
was uneventful though made most de- 
lightful because of the magnificent roads 
and pleasing scenery. Arriving at the 
Commonwealth Avenue hill in Boston, 
where the annual hill-climbing contests 
are held, Mr. Kelsey decided to make the 
ascent just to see what his car would do, 
although the route did not lead over it and 
it required retracing the way for half a 
mile. With three persons aboard, the 
16-horsepower car climbed the stiff grade 
from Allston Avenue to the top in 1 minute 
20 seconds, the steepest part being taken 
on low speed. We reported at the Lenox 
Hotel, the A. A. A. headquarters for the 
night, at 3 o’clock. 

By .gi30 P. M. all but ten cars had re- 
ported and by the official closing time 
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in Springfield the quick turn caused the 
rear end to slew around until the side of 
thefcar struck a post. One of the/ passen- 
gers, a Mr. Truesdale, was thrown" out, 
although not injured beyond a shaking up. 

The Knox truck, which divided with 
the Packard truck the duty of carrying 
the excess baggage of the tourists, finished 
the day’s run in good season. Starting at 
6 o'clock, on touring car schedule, it 
covered the 122 miles in 9 hours elapse 
time, or 7 hours 5 minutes actual running 
time, averaging more than seventeen miles 
an hour. It was fifteenth in order of 
arrival, having performed the day’s work 
on a consumption of 11 gallons’ of ‘gasoline 
and 2 quarts of oil. 

The full consumption of the Maxwell 
cars was 8 to 8 1-2 gallons each on the 
first and second day. As access cannot 
be had to the official report cards turned 
in each night by the contestants and the 
Tepresentatives of the tour committee 
decline to give out the information, it is 
impossible at the present time to give the 
consumption of the other cars. 

E. H. Woods’ little 18-horsepower 
American Napier, the first built in this 
country, was reported to have broken a 
propeller shaft so that it had to be towed 
into Boston. 

The official garage Wednesday night 
was the new garage of the Massachusetts 
Automobile Club, which contributed free 
use of the establishment as its share 
toward the success of the tour. In the 
Lenox Hotel, where the accommodations 
for the night were infinitely more satis- 
factory than at Hartford, the Bay State 
Automobile Association set out a most 
palatable luncheon in its regular club 
quarters where Lewis R. Spear, George O. 
Draper and E. A. Gilmore, who are con- 
testants in the run and other members 
who are non-contestants, mad¢ the tour- 
ists welcome. 


New York to Hartford. 


Tuesday’s run (July 11) from New York 
to Hartford, a distance of 121 miles, was hot, 
dusty and eventful. It was led by Albert 
Pope and Arthur Pope in the big 45-horse- 
power Pope-Toledo, who got away first, 
with Harold Pope in the 12-horsepower 
Pope-Tribune second, and were first into 
their home city of Hartford after a fast run. 
The route lay through the attractive subur- 
ban towns of New Rochelle, Larchmont, 
Mamaroneck, Greenwich and Stamford, on 
the shore of Long Island Sound, and many, 
of the residents were out on their verandas 
to see the cars go past. 

Two accidents marred the day’s run, but 


‘most of the tourists got through to their 


destination in good time and with clean 
scores. Near Portchester Hugh Thomas 
skidded and ran into a wagon with his 
8-horsepower Maxwell runabout, bending an 
axle so that he Had to stop and have it 
straightened. 
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More serious was the accident to Mrs. 
Cuneo’s White No. 22. For a long distance 
near Greenwich the narrow Boston Post 
Road was excavated on the left side for the 
laying of a telephone conduit, and on the 
other side was an embankment. While 
traversing this stretch of highway Mrs. 
Cuneo encountered a team near a short 
bridge over a stream, and in an attempt to 
avoid it ran the left wheels off of the unpro- 
tected edge of the planking. This caused the 
car to turn over on its side and drop about 
six feet down into the creek on its left side, 
throwing out all the occupants, breaking off 
the condenser, bending the rear axle and 
steering knuckle connecting rod and break- 
ing a spring. By some marvelous good for- 
tune none of the occupants were injured. 
The car was promptly righted, and, under 
its own power, was driven out of the creek, 
and without any repairing was driven to the 
end of the day’s journey. 

“The fastest driving I ever did in my life,” 
said Mrs. Cuneo, at the Mount Washington 
Hotel on Friday night, “was from Bridge- 
port to Hartford, after that accident, with 
the wheels wabbling,” which shows some- 
thing of the pluck of the fair driver. Mrs. 
Cuneo had the condenser, put on again at 
Bridgeport, a new axle and spring put in, 
and the steering rod straightened. She is 
accompanied on the tour by her husband and 
a gentleman and lady friend, but she has 
driven the entire distance of more than 400 
miles. She is a woman of only about 5 feet 
4 inches height and weighing probably 130 
pounds, and apparently not unusually strong, 
though the tan on her face and arms and 
her willowy figure show that she leads an 
outdoor life. 

When asked how she managed to take 
the short turns on the last day’s run so well, 
Mrs. Cuneo inquired ingenuously, with a 
merry twinkle dancing in her eyes, “What 
turns?” 

“You have been over the road to Bretton 
Woods before, have you not?” was asked. 
“No, never. I have never driven as far as 
Boston, and most of my driving has been 
done on Long Island.” 

Answering other inquiries, the gentle 
woman driver said: “I have been driving for 
four years. First, I had a little Locomobile, 
then I got a White, which I drove 30,000 
miles, and this year I bought a 1905 White. 
Next year I shall get the new model of the 
same make, for after the way this machine 
came through that accident at Greenwich I 
don’t think any other make would satisfy 
me.” ‘ 

Many of the tourists halted for luncheon 
at Bridgeport and arrived at Hartford early 
in the afternoon. The route for the day was 
unmarked by confetti and was not easy to 
follow from the guide book directions, so 
that a number of the parties got off the 
course at various places. 

Occasional glimpses of the sound and 
small lakes were so tempting by contrast 
with the heat and dust that finally C. W. 
Kelsey, in whose car the writer was a pas- 
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senger, proposed a swim, remarking, “This 
is a tour, not a race.” Finally a small lake 
near Wallingford gave the opportunity, and 
the car was driven through a field to the 
wooded bank and a refreshing plunge en- 
joyed. 

For the most part the roads traversed 
during the day were good macadamized 
highways, the old post road from New York 
to Boston being followed. At West Hart- 
ford a man stationed on the road handed 
the occupants of the car invitations for all to 
attend a dinner to the tourists to be given at 
the Allyn House at 8:30 o’clock that night. 
This dinner proved an enjoyable feature of 
the night’s stay in the very attractive manu- 
facturing city of Hartford, famous for its 
accurate machine work in a line of varied 
manufactures, from Veeder odometers, pre- 
cision tools and typewriters to Pope and 
Columbia automobiles and Hartford tires. 

More than one hundred guests sat down 
to an elaborate and excellently served din- 
ner that began with a boutonniers for each 
guest, and, passing through courses of cock- 


PACKARD OFFICIAL BAGGAGE WAGON WHICH CARRIED A HEAVY LOAD OF TOURISTS’ BELONGINGS. 


tails and clams, soft-shell crabs and sau- 
terne, broiled squab, chicken and champagne 
and punch, coffee and cigars, ended with 
toasts and speeches. 

Col. A. A. Pope acted as toastmaster, 
making brief remarks regarding the Glidden 
tour and its relation to the development of 
the automobile, and touching on his well- 
known hobby of good roads. The Colonel, 
in concluding, introduced Mayor William F. 
Kenny, of Hartford, who won the approval 
and applause of the tourists by his sensible 
remarks regarding the speed problem. 

He said there was too much mistaken 
regulation of automobiles, and that in time, 
as the public grew more accustomed to the 
machines, the speed limits would doubtless 
be removed and operators allowed to drive 
as fast as they wanted to, but would be held 
strictly accountable for any accidents caused 
or damage done. The initial mistake, he 
said, was made when the attempt was made 
to regulate the rate of speed, but this was 
due to the recklessness of a few. “Take a 
few cocktails, a damn fool and a motor car,” 


he said, “and you have a combination that is 
hard to beat. No one should be allowed to 
operate a car who is incompetent in skill, 
in disposition or who is intemperate. 

Referring to good roads, he said that 
bicycles, automobiles and their manufactur- 
ers were entirely responsible for the good 
state roads over which the tourists had 
driven during the day, and that the automo- 
bilists induced the selectmen of the towns to 
pass regulations requiring the erection of 
signposts at the road forks. 

Charles J. Glidden, donor of the hand- 
some trophy which is the inspiration of the 
present tour, referred to motoring as a cure 
for nervous prostration, and spoke briefly of 
the pleasures experienced on his long tours 
“farthest north” and “farthest south.” In 
closing, he warned the tourists against the 
dangerous grade crossings in New Hamp- 
shire and cautioned them regarding the steep 
descents in the road with sudden turns at 
the foot. 

W. E. Scarritt dilated upon New Jersey’s 
greatest mileage of excellent roads and her 
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HANDSHAKING AT RAILROAD CROSSING NEAR SALEM—THE OLD WITH THE NEW. 


“perfect automobile law,” and told how that , -. 


law was secured. All decent automobilists 
are after the reckless, dare-devil, harem- 
scarem driver, he said, and the New Jersey 
auto owners got together and agreed upon 
three fundamental principles: First, all reg- 
ulations of speed under twenty milés an 
hour to be wiped out and the driver held 
responsible for excessive speeding; second, 
no arrest to be made without warrant for 
driving over twenty miles an hour, and the 
autoist not, to be treated as a criminal; but 
above thirty miles arrests to be made on the 
spot; third, no conviction to be made upon 
the uncorroborated testimony of an official. 
The law, based upon these principles, was 
passed and was signed by the governor, and 
Mr. Scarritt said he hoped that it would be 
copied by every state. He closed his address 
by reciting an apostrophe to the automobile 
written by himself. 

Robert L. Morrell, chairman of the A. A. 
A. racing board, told of the granting of the 
permits to hold the Vanderbilt cup elimina- 
tion trials and race on the new Long 
Island course on September 23 and October 
14, respectively. 

Colonel Pope then proposed for serious 
consideration the practicability of an auto- 
mobile toll road between Newark and Phila- 
delphia. 

W. C. Temple, of Pittsburg, talked about 
the “perfect New Jersey law” referred to by 
Mr. Scarritt and said the thought had oc- 
curred to him in connection with it to in- 
quire “why didn’t they have the New Jersey 
ideal motor woman, as typified by the law, 
have the license wart removed from her 
nose before she had her picture taken?” 

The dinner over, the tourists tried to get 
some sleep as a preparation for an early 
morning (start on the 122-mile run from 
Hartford to, Boston on Wednesday, but they 
found many of the rooms overcrowded and 


intensely hot, making the Hight most uncom- _ 


fortable. In the morning the dissatisfaetion 
was further increased by excessive charges 
for the poor accommodations. This was 


partly rectified, however, by subsequent re- 
funding of the overcharge. 


Cars. Running ‘Well. 


The small cars are making an excellent 
showing in the Glidden tour, as they have 
previously done in endurance runs. The 
smallest car in the tour is the Maxwell 
8-horsepower opposed cylinder runabout, 
which has had no trouble in keeping up 
with the huge 30,'40 and even 50-horse- 
power touring cars. The three Maxwell 
16-horsepower four-passenger cars have 
done equally well. R. E. Olds and R. M. 
Owen have brought their light Reo 16- 
horsepower touring cars through early and 
without mechanical troubles. Mr. Olds’ 
car carried five persons—Mr. and Mrs. R. 
E. Olds, Alfred Reeves, Duncan Curry and 
Mr. Owen’s chauffeur. They reached Bret- 
ton Woods at 3:55 o’clock Friday after- 
noon. On Thursday they lost the road, and, 
together with Mr. Owen’s party, consist- 
ing of himself and Mrs. Owen and Mr. 
and Mrs. John Gerrie, found themselves 
down at Marblehead, where they stopped to 
enjoy a plunge in the bay. 

C. E. Woods got through to the Mount 
Washington Hotel after various difficulties, 
shortly after 6:30 o’clock in the evening. 

An excellent showing has been made by 
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the Knox 15-horsepower car entered by 
E. H. Cutler, president. of the. Knox Com. 
pany, and carrying as passencer C. R 
Weaver. Mr. Cutler reports no difficu ties 
on the. way, but stopped at Conway to zive 
aid to the injured in the Cadillac wreck 
and later stopped two hours for dinner, 
yet arrived.at the end of the last cay’ 
run at 2:50 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Harold Pope has brought his little 12. 
horsepower Pope-Tribune through in cood 
time, carrying as passengers R. L. Pone and 
J. N. Deatrich and all their baggage. 

S..B. Stevens in his 15-20-horsepower 
Darracq, E. A. Gilmore in an 18-horse. 
power Rambler and Charles E. Walker jn 
the Pope-Hartford 18-horsepower four. 
passenger car, have képt well up with the 
procession. 

All the White steamers are still in the 
running, and are,.making their customary 
good showing in consistent performance. 
The ladies who are passengers in the Whites 
finished the first half of the . trip. showing 
almost no signs of fatigue. Even the 
seven-year-old daughter of ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Fitch. stepped out of the car at the Mount 
Washington smiling and happy. 

The heaviest car. in the. run is: probably 
Albert L. Pope’s 45-horsepower Pope- 
Toledo, carrying also Arthur W. Pope and 
a chauffeur, two trunks, two traveling bags 
and a full complement of tools. Arthur 
Pope said he believed the entire outfit 
would weigh between 3,600 and 3,700 
pounds. On Thursday’s run this car picked 
up an extra tire shoe dropped. by Charles 
Otis Draper from his 22-horsepower Pack- 
ard runabout, which otherwise has come 
through without trouble. 

Robert Lee Morrell, driving a 40-horse- 
power Locomobile, has come through on a 
comfortable touring schedule without spe- 
cial incident, further than losing his wav 
between Boston and Portsmouth. He is ac- 
companied by Mrs. Morrell and his chauf- 
feur, and has brought along Mrs. Morrell’s 
French poodle dog and 75 nounds of bag- 


gage. 


























NEW ROSS STEAM TOURING CAR, AJNOVELTY AMONG THE ENTRIES. ; 
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fy.” HAROLD L. POPE IN HIS 12-H.P. POPE-TRIBUNE UPON ARRIVAL IN BOSTON, 


One of the largest cars on the tour is the 
Pierce Great Arrow 28-horsepower machine 
entered by Percy P. Pierce and carrying 
as passengers Mr. and Mrs. George M. 
Pierce and Miss L. J. Moody. The party 
is accompanied by Driver George Ulrich, 
who drove the Pierce Arrow in the Pitts- 
burg endurance run in 1903. Percy Pierce 
says they have been making a pleasure trip 
instead of a race, stopping to call on friends 
along the way. He reports no mechanical 
or tire troubles, and says the ladies in the 
party are enjoying the tour immensely. 

Another big and heavy car is the Winton, 
driven by Lewis R. Speare, of Boston, who 
has three ladies in his party. 


On the Baggage Truck. 


Desiring to observe the work done by one 
of the trucks that accompanied the tour- 
ists all the way to Bretton Woods, to carry 
the excess baggage and save the annoyance 
of having to express the trunks and suit 
cases each day to the following night’s stop- 
ping place—an innovation of no small mo- 
ment—the writer arranged to ride on the 
Knox truck on the third day, from Boston 
to Portsmouth, a distance of 63 miles ac- 
cording to the route book. As it happened, 
this distance actually grew to 77 miles, as a 
result of losing the way a number of times. 

Leaving the Lenox Hotel at 6:40 A. M., 
with a light load of suit cases, we threaded 
a maze-of streets paved with Belgian block 
and street car rails for miles through East 
Boston, Charlestown, Chelsea and Lynn, 
where it was necessary to run slowly on ac- 
count of traffic and a!so.to prevent too much 
jolting due to the solid tires. with which 


the -wagon is.equipped. From Beverly to. 
Salem, a distance of seventeen miles, the. 


cities are almost continuous, and practically 
all the way to Portsmouth, with the ex- 
ception of a piece of boulevard two or three 
miles long through Wenham, the road fol- 


lowed was on old worn post road, that evi- 
dently was originally cobbled, for stones as 
large' as two fists protruded everywhere 
through the surface. It was hard going 
even for touring cars with their big, fat 
pneumatics, yet the jolting on the truck was 
not nearly so severe as might have been ex- 
pected, the long side springs absorbing a 
great deal of it. Had the truck carried a 
load of half a ton or more, it would have 
ridden still more easily, as its capacity is 
2,500 pounds, and the springs are stiff: The 
tires fitted are 3 1-2-inch Firestone side- 
wire tires, and an examination at Bretton 
Woods, shows that they have not suffered 
in the least from the trip. 

Three times only we stopped to oil the 
bearings, and pack the grease cups on the 
crankshaft, and made no stop, for mechani- 
cal troubles. The run would, indeed, have 
been uneventful had it not been for the 
difficulty of following the route and for the 
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inability to restrain the all-pervading in- 
clination to “hit it up” when overtaken by a 
touring car. Several times on such occa- 
sions we ran a good twenty miles an hour 
for a short distance “just to show them that 
we could,” but always the better feeling 
prevailed, and realizing that we were there 
for a different purpose and that dust from a 
truck tastes worse to the man behind than 
the same dust from a high-powered touring 
car, “Elmer” would slow down and pull out 
to one side, giving the. others a chance to 
pass—a courtesy always acknowledged with 
a grave salute by the driver of the passing 
car. 

At one time, two of the three persons 
aboard the truck actually fell asleep—on a 
baggage truck mounted on solid tirés and 
pounding over stony roads at fifteen miles 
an hour. 

We drove up to the entrance of the grand 
Hotel Wentworth, at Newcastle, near Ports- 
mouth, the official headquarters for the night 
at 11:47 A. M, arriving,ninth. As a consid- 
erable number of touring cars had left Bos- 
ton before the truck got away, it is probable 
that we just about held our relative position. 
Our elapsed time was 5 hours 7 minutes, 
and as we stopped several times, the average 
speed must have been over fifteen miles an 
hour, a pace that has been kept up through- 
out the trip, as the same truck reached 
Bretton Woods Friday at 5:45 P. M., having 
started at 6 a. M., and arrived before many 
of the touring cars.’ It ascended the Craw- 
foré’s Notch hill on its own power and made 
a fine run all the way, without any troubles. 
It drew up to the entrance of the Mount 
Washington Hotel bedecked with ferns that 
the driver and his companion had stopped to 
pick. 

During the stay at Bretton Woods the 
truck has been doing good work in carrying 
baggage between the railroad station and the 
hotel, a distance of about three-quarters of 
a mile. 

Illustrations of the Knox and Packard 
trucks will be found on page 83. 
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“A: W. CHURCH IN THE BIG DECAUVILLE TOURING CAR WITH MITCHELL ON BEHIND 
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Entertainments at Bretton Woods. 


Staff Correspondence. 


Bretton Woops, July 16—A mass meet- 
ing and parade of automobiles was the 
feature to-day—Sunday. After dinner the 
majority of the participants in the tour and 
a number of pleasure tourists who have 
driven up to attend the “Climb to the 
Clouds,” to be held to-morrow and Tues- 
day, assembled their freshly washed cars 
on the plaza in front of the Mount Wash- 
ington Hotel, where photographs were 
taken. Then the line of cars rolled grace- 
fully down the winding road across the va!- 
ley to the Mount Pleasant House, three- 
quarters of a mile, the procession being in 
plain sight from both hotels all the way. 

They lined up again on the terraced road 
in front of the Mount Pleasant House, 
forty cars in line, with Charles J. Glidden 
in the leading car, and again were photo- 
graphed with a moving-picture machine. 
It was a pretty sight and an unusual one 
in New Hampshire—cars of many makes 
and styles and sizes, from the little run- 
about to the huge Pierce Great Arrow tak- 
ing part. 

These forty cars did not embrace all that 
are here, for there are more than thirty 
cars in the organized tour and nearly as 
many more have been brought in by regu- 
lar tourists and by entrants in the “Climb 
to the Clouds.” 

Touring parties have been coming in all 
through the last two days. Yesterday E. C. 
Bald arrived over the road with a 45-horse- 
power Columbia for the mountain climb 
and Mr. Cameron also came in with his 
little stripped, “air-cooled car that he is to 
drive up the rocky ascent. Friday he and 
Mrs. Cameron were passed by the Glidden 
tourists near: Wakefield, where they had 
stopped to pick and eat wild raspberries by 
the roadside. They were riding’in.a Came- 
ron rtifabout, towing: the racer behind. 

To-day the Richard-Brasier ‘racing ma- 
chine arrived, having been driven up from 


New York over the return route that is to 
be followed by the tourists this week. In 
all there must be fully sixty machines under 
shelter in the garage and stable of the 
Mount Washington Hotel to-night. 

So far the combination of the Glidden 
tour has been a huge success, and where 
there was a lonesome gathering of about 
seventy-five contestants, officials and press 
representatives at the climbing contest last 
year, there were fully 300 persons here yes- 
terday when the Mount Washington Hotel 
was formally opened for the season by the 
booming of a cannon and blowing of the 
power-house whistle. A considerable pro- 
portion of these are only spectators drawn 
here ahead of the usual time to be onlook- 
ers at the various events. It is freely pre- 
dicted that if the tour and mountain climb 
are held next year the attendance will be 
fully as much greater. 

It is a matter of concern that the whole 
of the mountain to the summit of which the 
climb is made has been bought by a Boston 
lumber concern, which purposes to denude 
it of its timber, using the private mountain 
road for hauling the logs down to a mill. 
Should this plan be carried out the road 
may not be in fit condition for another con- 
test next year. 


Climb to the Clouds. 


Summit House, Mr. Wasuincton, July 
17.—Thick clouds and heavy rain spoiled 
the “Climb to the Clouds” to-day, and after 
two ascents had been made in the morning 
word was telephoned from the top to the 
start at the base of the mountain, advising 
the postponement of the trials until 2 p. m. 
The first ascent of the day was made by 
C. W. Kelsey, in a 16-horsepower Maxwell 
touring car. For some time no driver cared 
to start on the climb, owing to the thick 
atmosphere, which shut out all view of the 
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road fifty feet ahead. Finally Keiscy volun- 
teered to go first, and got away at 8:04 aA. M. 
On the way up he encountered not only 
fog but heavy rain and a gale of wind. De- 
spite the conditions, he reached the finish 
point at the Summit House stable in 1 hour 
Q minutes for the eight miles. But the tria! 
was announced as being unofficial. 

‘The next car to start was the Pierce Great 
Arrow, 28-horsepower, in the event for cars 
costing $3,000 to $4,500. It was driven by 
Percy P. Pierce, and started at 9:32 o'clock. 
it reached the Halfway house in 38 min- 
utes 45 seconds, and reached the top at 
10:10:45 A. M. Upon reaching the top, 
dripping with rain, Mr. Pierce said he had 
got off the road several times, and pro- 
nounced the conditions very dangerous for 
the high-powered cars. He advised post- 
poning the trials until the weather cleared, 
which it did partially at noon, occasional 
breaks in the clouds at the summit re- 
vealing magnificent vistas for miles across 
the tops of the surrounding mountains and 
down on the tops of the rolling white cloud 
banks filling the valleys. 

At 1 o'clock the trials were resumed, S. 
G. Skinner starting with a 6-horsepower 
Olds in the class for,runabouts of $650 or 
less. Five minutes later F. R. Parker 
started with another Olds runabout, and 
passed Skinner about half-way up, arriving 
at 2:01:10 2-5, elapsed time 56:10 2-5. Skin- 
ner finished at 2:01:282-5, elapsed time 
I :01 :28 2-5. 

Bert Holland started in a Stanley steamer 
at 2:04, passed the Halfway house at 2:18, 
and finished at 2:15:20 2-5, his elapsed time 
being 31 minutes 6 4-5 seconds—the best of 
the day. 

The second best time was 38:45, made by 
the Pierce in event No. 3. Surprising time 
was made by the 6-horsepower Olds driven 
by F. R. Parker, whose running time was 
56:10 2-5. 

R. S. Crawford, in a two-cylinder 10- 
horsepower Crawford, got stuck on the road 
below the Halfway house with electrical 
troubles and a dry engine, all the water 
having boiled away. 

By 3:30 P. M. eleven cars had started and 
six had finished. When the last train on 
the cog railroad departed from the Summit 
House at 4 o'clock, there were on the road 
and believed to be still running F. H. Pea- 
body, in a Marion; H. P. Maxim, in an 
18-horsepower Columbia; R. M. Owen, in 
a two-cylinder Reo, and C. W. Kelsey, in a 
16-horsepower two-cylinder Maxwell. 

Although the weather at the summit was 
raw, foggy and windy, it was reported clear 
and sunny at the starting point at the base, 
and so cloudy at the Halfway house that 
the drivers could not see the road. Owing 
to the conditions, the committee, at the 
base, decided not to send the big, high- 
powered cars up. For the small cars it was 
a case of low gear all the way from start 
to finish. 

Olds runabout No. 22, driven by C. P. 
Adams, made the ascent in 1 hour 20 4-5 
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seconds, having burst the right rear shuc 
and punctured the left rear tire, finisoiny 
the climb with the tires flat. 

‘The latest report received before leaving 
the Summit House was that the Marion 
had passed the Halfway house at 3.23, the 
Columbia at 3:24, and the Reo at 3.37. 

Sunday night, preceding the regular trials, 
the Packard truck climbed to the top, with 
seven persons aboard. Starting at 6 Pp. M., 
it reached the top at 10:45, after breaking 
its chains twice. W. J. Birmingham, the 
driver, who brought the truck through with 
the touring party from New York, effected 
emergency repairs with a nail, which he 
used as a link and block pin. Much trouble 
was experienced from the cotter pins in the 
chain breaking. Part way up they ran into 
a fierce rain and hail storm, and the lights 
kept blowing out until the supply of matches 
was exhausted. Altogether it was a weird 
ride, participated in by Charles Gartz, E. 
C. Adams, F. Caldwell Walker and Hiram 
H. Walker, of Detroit; I. H. Boles, of Bos- 
ton, and H. H. Teabold, of New York. 

The truck did good work in the tour, 
leaving each morning about 1 o'clock and 
arriving in advance of many of the tour- 
ing cars. It carried about 2,700 pounds of 
baggage, consisting of four boxes of photo- 
graphic plates weighing 250 pounds each, 
four large trunks and twenty-seven suit 
cases. 

This was a big day at the Summit House, 
no less than 175 guests having registered by 
11 o’clock. It was a brilliant opening for 
the season. A number of the officials of 
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Results of Climb to the Clouds, First Day, Monday, July i7. 


Car No, Car Driver 

3: , *Maxwell C, W. Kelsey 

3 Pierce P. P. Pierce 
16 Olds S. G. Skinner 
22 Olds C. P. Adams 

5 Stanley Bert Holland 
20 Crawford R. S. Crawford 
21 Marion F. H. Peabody 
10 Columbia H. P. Maxim 
27 Reo R. M. Owen 
31 Maxwell C. W. Kelsey 

2 Pope-Toledo Chas. Soules 
18 White Webb Jay 


19 Columbia 


H. Willoughby 
* Unofficial, 


the contests and newspaper representatives 
went up Sunday night to be on hand early 
this morning. Some of them are staying 
over at the top to-night. A special issue 
of the daily paper published at the summit 
of Mount Washington, called “Among the 
Clouds,” was issued, containing the names 
of the guests and the early news of the day. 

The thermometer registered 52 degrees 
at the top of the mountain to-day, while a 
telegram posted here announces that the 
temperature was 78 in Boston at 7:30 A. M. 

The summaries of the day’s trials are 
appended hereto. 


—~4,——____ — 


- _ Kisenahaih 
UNIQUE RACE FOR PORT HURON. 


Special Correspondence. 

Port Huron, Micu., July 15.—A unique 
automobile race is planned in connection 
with the Annual National Convention of the 
American Roadmakers’ Association, to be 
held in this city August 29, 30 and 31. It is 
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Start Finish Time Event No. 
8:04 9:13:00 1:09:00 3 
9:23 10:10:45 38:45 5 
1:00 2:01:28 2-5 1:01:28 2-5 1 
1:15 2:15:20 2-5 1:00:20 3-5 1 
2:04 2:35:06 4-5 31:06 4-5 2 
2:17 3:04:34 2 
2:34 1:55:27 2 
2:55 1:07:14 3 
3:12 52°35 2-5 3 
3:29 1:00:27 3 
29°37 2-5 5 

41°35 4- 

Failed to finish, cpl, - 


planned to have all kinds of road users pres- 
ent and the automobile race is planned to 
bring a large number of users of machines. 

Starts can be made from any point at 
least twenty-five miles distant from Port 
Huron. The racer must telegraph the hour 
of starting and must make affidavit as to the 
time, and he is to arrive at the Harrington 
Hotel, Port Huron, where the judges will 
sit on August 29 and 30. The make of the 
car will be considered, as well as the actual 
time, in making awards. It is expected that 
about fifty prizes will be offered. 





Leicester, England, claims to possess the 
first automobile chemical fire engine owned 
and used by a city. The apparatus for fire 
extinguishing purposes consists of the usual 
tank for mixing sulphuric acid with a solu- 
tion of soda in water, thereby forming car- 
bonic acid gas, and is carried on an auto- 
mobile capable of running about thirty miles 
an hour. A report is soon to be made on 
the efficiency of the apparatus. 

















PERCY P. PIERCE AND PARTY IN THE PIERCE GREAT ARROW IN A GLEN NEAR MT. WASHINGTON. 
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Auto Conditions in Vermont. 
Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 


[233]—Northern New England has en- 
joyed an excellent season for automobiling. 


Vermont has come to the front with many’ 


new machines this year, the prevailing type 
having four cylinders, and being good hill 
climbers; as a rule the cars are giving 
satisfaction. What this section of the 
country requires is a thoroughly good hill- 
climbing car and one that is simple in con- 
struction and easily taken care of in case of 
trouble, for garages and automobile experts 
are few and far between and each owner 
must know his machine and be able to make 
his own repairs. Heaven help him if he 
gets caught by trouble out in the country 
without personal knowledge of how to. do 
what is necessary; for nobody for miles 
around knows the first thing about auto- 
mobiles. 

We find that the frightening of horses is 
being reduced to a minimum; in fact, we 
have very little trouble, except in remote 
localities where automobiles are _ still 
novelties. The problem is working itself 
out and is ceasing to be the bugbear it once 
was. 

I presume most of your readers, know 
about the annual gathering of automobilists 
in the White Mountains and the hill-climb- 
ing contest, the “Climb to the Clouds,” at 
Mount Washington, which occurs July 17 
and 18. The A. C. of Vermont has issued a 
call for a club run to the White Mountains 
for that occasion, and the prospects for a 
well-attended trip are very encouraging. 

The most encouraging thing about 
automobiling is the fact that the powers 
that be are talking of good 1o0ads. Our 
State Road Commissioner had gatherings of 
prominent road experts in many localities 
throughciit the state last winter and spring, 
and the automobile question was almost in- 
variably brought up. In some instances it 
was decided that automobiles were a 
nuisance owing to the frightening of horses; 
but on the whole the feeling was that they 
were good things and had come to stay. 
The fact that the automobile movement is 
being pushed by men of means was taken 
as a strong indication that better road con- 
ditions would surely prevail at no very dis- 
tant date. 

A firm of piano dealers in this city is 
using the automobile to increase its busi- 
ness. The firm found that there was fre- 
quently difficulty in getting prospective 
customers to the store to examine the stock, 
as good excuses were always forthcoming; 
but they have informed me that during the 
past week they have closed three sales by 
bringing the customers to the store in an 
automobile. The prospect of an automobile 


ride was always a strong inducement. 
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There is no doubt that there will be a 
greater increase this year in the number of 
automobiles than ever before, so far as this 
part of the country is concerned. Operators 
are becoming more cautious and more 
courteous, partly because of the strenuous 
state law, and almost the only difficulties 
experienced now come from outside auto- 
mobilists, who feel in their importance that 
they are sole owners of the state highways, 
and on this account make themselves more 
or less obnoxious. But even this is not so 
prevalent as it was in years past; automo- 
biling is becoming so popular here that 
people are getting well accustomed to the 
machines, and one does not hear half the 
swear words that once were heard from 
non-owners. H. W. Hatt. 

Burlington, Vt. 


Massachusetts Police Trap. 
Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 
[234].—Automobilists will be interested 
to know that a police officer of South Sud- 

















WATER TANK MARKING MASS. POLICE TRAP. 


bury, Mass., has set a trap for automo- 
bilists on the state road which passes the 
Wayside Inn, in the vicinity of the water 
tank, of which I enclose a photograph. 

A Victim. 


Boston. 


Registration in New Jersey. 
Editor Tut AuTOMOBILE: 

[235].—Kindly inform me if it is neces- 
sary for an automobilist who is registered at 
Albany, N. Y., to register in New Jersey in 
case he makes a two weeks’ tour in that 
state? If so, where can such registry be 
made, and what is the cost? V. A. W. 

Port Ewen, N.Y. 





If you are going to use your car in the 
state of New Jersey it will be necessary to 
register in that state, notwithstanding the 
fact that your car is registered in New 
York state. Apply to the secretary of state, 
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Trenton; the fee is $1. You have doubt- 
less noticed by this time that the informa- 
tion for which you ask and many other 
important points of all the state automol le 
laws of 1905 are tabulated and presented in 
a compact and convenient form in Tug 
AUTOMOBILE for July 13. 


Corner Cutting Nuisance. 
Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[236].—Why is it that most drivers of 
automobiles fail to blow their horns when 
approaching curves and corners; and that 
they persist in cutting corners, thereby 
crossing to the wrong side of the road at 
the most dangerous points? In this way 
they run serious risks of bad accidents. 
Cannot you make this clear to your readers, 
so that they can take proper precautions 
when turning corners? 

I know of an accident that occurred in 
this vicinity not long ago owing to corner 
cutting which caused the death of one per- 
son, and on the Fourth of July my car was 
nearly run down by another car, the driver 
of which cut the corner and got on the 
wrong side of the road just as I came to 
the corner from the opposite direction. 

H. S. N. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 


For White Mountain Tourists. 
Editor THe AuTOMOBILE: 

[237].—As there are to be many automo- 
biles touring in the White mountains, I 
should like to give a warning to those using 
the road between Gorham and Jefferson, via 
Randolph. About two miles from Gorham 
to the westward is Gorham Hill, about one 
and one-half miles long and at the lower end 
very steep. It is so steep that any automo- 
bile with rear wheels stationary will slowly 
slide down: there are sharp turns, the view 
cut off and road narrow. At the base is a 
railroad track (B. & M.) on a curve and 
steep grade. To meet timid horses on the 
worst portions is sure to mean trouble, and 
the only safe way is to get out and see that 
the way is clear before proceeding. 

I have ordered a sign and will erect it at 
the beginning of the worst parts, but a word 
of warning through your periodical may 
avert a bad accident. When the hill is wet, 
even greater care should be used. 

This is the only road that leads from the 
Androscoggin Valley to Whitefield, etc. 

G. N. McMiian 

Gorham, N. H. 





We tender our thanks to the correspon- 
dent for the warning contained in his es- 
teemed letter. His courtesy and considera- 
tion in supplying a needed sign of warning 
will be much appreciated by autoists who 
have occasion to use the road. 





Jake Martindale came to town in his 1 ew 
auto Wednesday. It it quite a fine mach:ne, 
and will be of great benefit to its owner.— 
Pine Village Sentinel. 
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Thery is Decorated. 


Special Correspondence. 


CLERMONT-FERRAND, July 6.—After the 
Gordon Bennett race, Thery was presented 
to M. Clementel, who invested him with the 
decoration of Officier de l’Académie Fran- 
caise and pinned the violet ribbon, the 
sicn of this honor, on to his leather 
jacket. Théry has announced his inten- 
ticn of never driving in a race again. He 
js satisfied, he says, with his four victories 
in two years, and will not tempt fortune 
further. Henceforth he will work peace- 
fully in the factory untroubled by any care 
for_the morrow. 








Attachments Galore. 


Purchasers of automobiles are, as a rule, 
npatient to get their cars into commission 
mmediately, and lose no time in getting on 
the road. An exception to this rule, how- 
ever, is F. A. Bostwick, of Chicago, who 
purchased a White steam car early last 
yinter and up to the commencement of the 
summer months he had yet to take his first 
ride in the machine. Nearly six months 
was spent in fitting the car with a whole 
host of extra appliances, all of which were 
put on by Mr. Bostwick himself, who ad- 
mits that the addition of these fittings has 
become a fad with him. 

On the car are six lamps for various 





< 


purposes, a clock, a barometer, a ther- 
mometer, a grade indicator, an odom- 
eter, a speed indicator, a huge horn 


known as a “dragon,” an electric bell, a 
steam whistle, a “kid eradicator,” for get- 
ting rid of small boys, and a few other 
minor things. The lamps include electric 


lights for illuminating the tonneau and the 
various gauges and indicators on the dash, 
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REMARKABLE COLLECTION OF INSTRUMENTS ON DASHBOARD OF STEAM CAR. 


which are clearly shown by the accom- 
panying engraving; these lamps are supplied 
with current by storage batteries under the 
seats and switches are located in the box 
seen on the left side of the dash. The de- 
vice which Mr. Bostwick calls a “kid 
eradicator” consists of a steam jet placed 
out of sight near the rear step. When a 
small boy “hooks on” the rear step, he un- 
consciously informs the driver of his 
presence by ringing a small electric bell; 
whereupon the driver presses a plunger and 
shoots a jet of steam in the digection of the 
intruder’s legs. Another novelty is a fan 
belt indicator, which indicates at a glance 
whether the fan is running or if the belt 
has broken or become slack. 

Mr. Bostwick has spent about $800 in 
putting all these attachments on his ma- 
chine, but he is still of the opinion that 

















































THERY’S CAR IN THE HANDS OF THE MICHELIN TIRE EXPERTS. 


there are things that he as missed and he 
is open to suggestions as to what is neces- 
sary to complete the equipment. 


Excellent work is being done by the 
Automobile Club of America in furnishing 
road maps to its members. It is well- 
known to automobilists that on account of 
the comparatively recent origin of the sport, 
together with the vast extent of the coun- 
try and the constantly changing condition of 
the roads, good road maps have been un- 
obtainable. The Automobile Club maps 
are based on the United States Geological 
Survey maps, their correctness thus being 
insured; and practically every road is 
shown. Through routes are indicated by red 
lines, and distances between principal points 
are shown in red figures. Two maps, 
covering northern and southern New Jer- 
sey, have recently been issued. These maps 
are well mounted on cloth and will stand 
much hard usage; a heavy cardboard case 
contains them when not in use. The size 
is sufficient to make even minor rodds clear, 
and when folded they are of convenient size 
for carrying. 


As gasoline tanks and leads sometimes 
leak, and the fluid more rarely become ig- 
nited, it is a wise precaution on the part of 
the automobilist to carry a fire extinguisher 
in the car for such emergencies. Even 
though it may never be required, it will add 
something to the driver’s feeling of security ; 
and should it ever be wanted, it will, like a 
revolver in the West, be wanted badly. Fire 
extinguishers, made especially for the pur- 
pose, are easily carried, cheap and efficient. 


The presumption is that C. D. Walker 
of Atchison, has given up all aspirations 
to run for Congress. He has purchased an 
automobile, and rides about the country 
scaring the farmers’ horses and causing 
trouble. If we had any notion of running 
for office a man couldn’t give us an auto- 
mobile —Holton (Kan.) Recorder. 
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Gordon The extensive report of 

Bennett the Gordon Bennett race, 


Race Results. published elsewhere in 
this issue, shows that the contest was un- 
doubtedly the greatest in the history of 
automobiling, not merely as a _ sporting 
event, but from an engineering standpoint, 
for the magnificent machines certainly were 
triumphs of engineering skill. It is true that 
an American car did not win; but though 
defeated, the Americans were not disgraced. 
In the first place, the American cars 
were handicapped by not being built ex- 
pressly with a view to racing on the Au- 
vergne circuit, as were many of the foreign 
cars; and in the second place the drivers 
were placed at a great disadvantage by 
lack of familiarity with the course. Tracy, 
in particular, never went over the course in 
a racing car until he started in the race 
itself, what little he knew of the road having 
been picked up by hurried surveys in a 
touring car. Many of the foreigners, on the 
other hand, knew every inch of the road 
from long practice on it. 

The dogged perseverance with which 
Lytle and Tracy stuck to their work in 
the face of enormous odds until Lytle 
finished in twelfth place, bringing an Ameri- 
can car through the Gordon Bennett race 
for the first time in the history of that con- 
test; and Tracy still running in the third 
round when the race was stopped, sticking 
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to his work with his clutch immovably 
locked in, was little short of heroic. It is 
not surprising that Clarence Gray Dinsmore, 
the official representative in France of the 
A.C.A., should have expressed the opin- 
ion that the Americans, given cars adapted 
to the course, were the peers of any drivers 
in the world. 

Another cause for congratulation is the 
excellent showing made by the American 
tires and the good work of the experts who 
handled them at the tire stations. The 
American tires stood the terrible treatment 
in a way that was a decided surprise to the 
foreigners, and the American tire men 
showed the effects of perfect organization 
and training by the sharp, quick, clean work 
done when required. 

Efficiency and durability in the highest 
degree were shown by the competing cars. 
It is little short of marvelous that a machine 
weighing but a trifle over 2,000 pounds 
should carry a motor of such concentrated 
energy as to produce a horsepower for every 
seventeen pounds weight of the whole, as 
was the case with one of the competing ma- 
chines, and propel the car at more than rail- 
road speed over the 341 miles of the course 
practically without mechanical troubles. 

The reliability and efficiency of the modern 
automobile have been strikingly shown not 
only by the Gordon Bennett cup race and re- 
cent European touring car contests, but by 
our own Glidden tour, now in progress, in 
which so many competing cars have made 
remarkable records that there is a strong 
possibility that the committee of award may 
be seriously embarrassed in selecting the 
winner of the trophy. It is not making too 
strong a statement to say that the modern 
automobile has proved it right to be classed 
among the products of the highest develop- 
ment of engineering skill, and that the re- 
sults attained are wholly due to contests in 
which the cars are tested to their utmost 
limits. 


ca 


Tendencies An irspection from a 
Noted ia G. B. = mecanical point of view 
Constructions. of the cars that competed 


in the 1905 race for the Gordon Bennett 
cup, indicates that the different manufac- 
turers, working independently and using 
their best efforts, are progressing along lines 
that converge to a common point; each year 
the differences grow less apparent, as one 
after another the best methods of construc- 
tion are proved by the process of elimination 
and adopted by the manufacturers; and 
even now the main features are so nearly 
alike that, with the exception of the Wol- 
seleys, the cars may be said to be of a com- 
mon type. The difference of appearance 
made by the shape of the hood or the form 
of a radiator is so slight. as to be practically 
negligible. A comparison of the main 
features of these eighteen cars, which may 
safely be said to represent the highest de- 
velopment of the automobile, is exceedingly 
interesting. 
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In the important matter of frames there 
is absolute unanimity, pressed steel frarses 
being the only kind in the Gordon Bennett 
race. Vertical cylinders in the front of the 
car were used by all except the horizontal- 
cylinder Wolseleys; and with the exception 
of the six-cylinder Napier, all had four c ,1- 
inders, the majority being cast in parrs, 
Chain drive was used on all except ‘he 
shaft-driven Napier, and this car was ‘he 
only one that did not use wood artill.ry 
wheels, though the Wolseleys had their 
wooden spokes re-enforced by heavy w re 
stays. Low tension magneto ignition was 
fitted to all cars except the Napier, the 
Wolseleys and the Pope-Toledos, which 
used high-tension systems and storage bat- 
teries. The Richard-Brasier cars used 
thermo-syphon water circulation and all the 
others had pumps. All the cars were prac- 
tically right up to the weight limit, there 
being a difference of only 33 pounds between 
the lightest and the heaviest car—a negli- 
gible difference, once the scales were passed. 

The comparison of ratio of horsepower to 
weight is rendered difficult by the fact that 
the rated horsepower may or may not repre- 
sent the effective horsepower of the ma- 
chine; but taking figures as they are given, 
it is interesting to note that the De Dietrich, 
driven by Duray and rated at 130-horse- 
power, shows the highest ratio, having one 
horsepower for every seventeen pounds 
weight; while the opposite extreme is 
touched by the 50-horsepower Pope- 
Toledos, with approximately one horse- 
power for every forty-three pounds. Théry, 
the winner, drove a car having one horse- 
power for every 22.8 pounds, and this fig- 
ure approximately represents the average 
of the competing machines. It will be noted 
that the Pope-Toledo cars were very much 
underpowered, as compared with the other 
racers, and the performance of Lytle, who 
finished in twelfth place, is, therefore, all 
the more creditable. 


On looking into the matter of cylinder 
dimensions, the surprising fact is developed 
that not a single motor has a stroke that 
measures more than the bore; and in most 
cases the bore is greater than the stroke; 
in fact, this is the case in all except the 
American cars, which have “square” cylin- 
ders—that is, the bore and stroke are equal. 
The shortest stroke, in comparison to the 
bore, exists in the 130-horsepower De 
Dietrich which has a bore of 190 milli- 
meters and a stroke of 150 millimeters—2 
ratio of 1.26 to 1. It would be extremely 
interesting to know what piston speeds ar 
attained in these short-stroke motors, but 
there is at present no reliable data availab! 
on this point. Probably, however, the speed 
will be about the same as with longer strok 
machines, as the increased number 0! 


revolutions a minute will doubtless make wu) 
for the shorter stroke. 

Clutches are, apparently, in need of a goo: 
deal of experimental work, for there is le: 
uniformity in practice among the builder 
of Gordon Bennet racers as to clutch cor 
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truction than any other detail. While the 
familiar leather-faced cone had more ad- 
herents than any other one type, it is to be 
noted that leather is giving way to metal, the 
multiple disc type showing up very well 
indeed, being used on the Fiats that took 
econd and third places. The helical band 
‘lutch of the Mercedes cars also did well. 
Among the mechanical features of particu- 
lar interest may be noted the simple and, 
udging from results, effective valve operat- 
ing mechanism of the Fiats; this arrange- 
nent is described and illustrated in another 
mage of this issue. The location of the 
spring, out of contact with highly heated 
surfaces, and the fact that duplicate sets of 
“ams, push-rods and springs, are avoided, 
ire obvious advantages. The saving of 
weight thus effected is also worth considera- 
tion in a racing car that is built very nearly 


up to the extreme limit of weight. 


In the matter of shock absorbers, which 
are now recognized as necessities on racing 
cars, the Truffault type was most used; but 
the Fiat cars were equipped with friction de- 
vices, using a drum and band instead of a 
pair of discs, an arrangement which gave 
entire satisfaction. Not so, however, with 
the arrangement adopted by the German 
Mercedes cars. These machines simply had 
huge rubber bands slipped over the springs 
and held in place by crotches. As might 
have been expected, the rubber was unequal 
to the strain, and trouble followed, a num- 
bér of Mercedes springs breaking. Both 
these shock-absorbing devices are described 
elsewhere. 

It may be concluded that there is a re- 
markable sameness about the Gordon Ben- 
nett racers, so far as their main and essen- 
tial features are concerned. It can hardly be 
said that this is the result of copying; rather 
it would seem to be the result of inde- 
pendent work leading the manufacturers to 
similar conclusions, though from different 
directions. It seems likely that the Gordon 
Bennett race, if continued from year to 
year, will eventually become a contest of 
skill in driving automobiles of almost iden- 
tical construction throughout. 


* 


A consular report, to 
@Consalar which’ attention was 
Report. called in an article in our 
issue of July 13, states that “English motor- 
cycle manufacturers report a great falling 
off in the demand for motorcycles, and be- 
lieve that this branch of the industry is 
doomed.” This report, founded on a news- 
paper paragraph, has been extensively copied 
by American newspapers, as was the origi- 
nal paragraph by the English press, and is 
an example of the harm that can be done 
by failure to verify authenticity of informa- 
tion. 

Consular reports are looked upon as be- 
ing reliable; and, as a rule, consular agents 
exercise great care in securing authentic 
information. A consular agent cannot, of 
course, be expected to be a technical expert 
in every branch of industry, or even to be 


An Inaccurate 
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well informed on every one of the numer- 
ous matters on which he reports; but it is 
only reasonable to expect that before ac- 
cepting information as being correct. inquiry 
should be made as to its truth. In this case 
the paragraph, originally published by anti- 
automobile papers in England, was copied 
practically word for word into the consular 
report, the information being made to ap- 
pear as though emanating from “British 
manufacturers.” 

While the statements regarding the fail- 
ing of the industry, as well as those credit- 
ing the motorcycle with intolerable “vibra- 
tion and noise,” have been thoroughly dis- 
proved, the fact remains that the report has 
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been. widely published by newspapers 
throughout this country, to the undoubted 
injury of a young and rapidly growing in- 
dustry. Derogatory reports of this kind 
find a ready publicity among a certain class 
of publications, while anything of a con- 
tradictory nature seeks in vain for space; 
and doubtless this will continue to be the 
case until the public becomes educated, to 
some extent, to. what the automobile and 
its kin, the motorcycle, really are. In the 
meantime, if those who have it in their 
power to disseminate semi-official informa- 
tion will exert themselves to insure the ac- 
curacy of their statements, much good will 
be done. 





NEW DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Formed in Buffalo for Mutual Benefit and 
Protection of Members. 








Special Correspondence. 

BuFFALo, July 17.—At a meeting of auto- 
mobile dealers from various sections of the 
country, held here to-day, the National As- 
sociation of Automobile Dealers was organ- 
ized, and the following officers and directors 
were elected: 

W. C. Jaynes, Buffalo, president; Harry 
Unwin, New York, vice-president; H. C. 
Wilcox, Buffalo, secretary-treasurer ; W. H. 
Baker, Buffalo, general counsel; directors: 
W. C. Jaynes, Harry Unwin, Harry C. 
Wilcox, Walter Ginthers, Chicago; Beecy 
L. Neal, Philadelphia; William M. Murray, 
Pittsburg; Frank G. Smith, Jr., Detroit: 
E. P. Brinegan, San Francisco, and A. C. 
Halsey, St. Louis. 

While those attending the meeting re- 
fused to divulge its happenings, or the ob- 
jects of the association, it is understood 
that the main purpose on the part of those 
concerned is to secure more liberal accounts 
with manufacturers, and to effect an agree- 
ment whereby the manufacturers shall re- 
turn to the dealer his deposit and a sum 
equal to such profit as the dealer would 
realize in case of the failure of such manu- 
facturer to make delivery of any accepted 
order. From this it may be readily seen 
that the association is formed solely for the 
mutual benefit and protection of its mem- 
bers. 





AUTOMOBILISTS MUST PAY. 


Action of Turnpike Companies Upheld by 
Maryland Court.—To Appeal Case. 





Special Correspondence. 

WasuincrTon, D. C., July 15.—A decision 
of great interest to automobilists in this 
section of the country has just been ren- 
dered by Judge Keedy, sitting in the county 
court at Hagerstown, Md., wherein it is held 
that Maryland turnpike companies have the 
right to collect tolls from automobile users, 
although the charters of said companies may 
not expressly confer the power to make 
such charges; the right, the court contends, 
may be implied when not expressly con- 
ferred. 

Washington motorists particularly have 
followed with interest the proceedings insti- 
tuted some weeks ago by John Stonebraker, 
an automobilist of eeordinnes who was re- 
quired to pay toll over the turnpike of the 
Boonsboro Turnpike Company while driving 
his car to Funkstown. Stonebraker filed a 


bill in equity for an injunction to restrain 
the turnpike company from collecting any 
tolls from motorists, and he also raised the 
contention that the tolls imposed were ex- 
cessive. The next step was the filing of a 
demurrer by the turnpike company, and this 
demurrer to Stonebraker’s bill of complaint 
was sustained by Judge Keedy, who held 
that the complainant had not stated in his 
bill such a case entitled him to relief in 
equity. 

“The right to collect tolls was the means 
employed by the Maryland législature to se- 
cure turnpike roads,” says Judge Keedy in 
his decision. “In broad and comprehensive 
terms, with the intention to subject every 
conceivable carriage of pleasure to the pay- 
ment of toll, the legislature in 1822 granted 
the Boonsboro Turnpike Company the ex- 
press power to collect toll and prescribed 
the rates. It was impossible for the legis- 
lature in 1822 to have foreseen the invention 
of the automobile, yet the English language 
seems to have been exhausted when the ve- 
hicles on which tolls could be collected were 
named in the charter. It is manifest that 
the legislature tried to subject to toll every 
class of pleasure carriage.” 

Judge Keedy did not go into the question 
of the reasonableness of the toll charged 
Stonebraker, stating his remedy was not in 
equity, but in a court of law. If excessive 
tolls were charged he must seek relief in an 
action at law to recover such excessive toll. 

This is the first case in Maryland wher: 
the question of the right of turnpike com- 
panies to charge automobilists toll has been 
passed upon, and the case will be carried to 
the State Court of Appeals. Stonebraker is 
being backed by the machine owners of 
Hagerstown to the number of fifty or more; 
and by others throughout the State, to 
whom the question is of vital interest. 





Whether the automobile ran into the 
policeman or the policeman ran into the 
automobile is the strange question that con- 
fronts a Brooklyn magistrate before whom 
a New York aulontehile driver was brought 
last Friday charged with running into a 
mounted policeman on Ocean Driveway. 
The evidence submitted was so conflicting 
that the magistrate adjourned the case to 
July 14, holding the autoist, Percy Heath, 
in $1,500 bail. One man testified that he saw 
an automobile speeding up the parkway with 
a mounted policeman in pursuit, and that 
the machine stopped suddenly and the police- 
man crashed into it from behind. 


King Alfonso of Spain is getting gener- 
ous with his automobiles, and has been pre- 
senting cars to his mother and his aunt. 
Looks suspicious, however, for he once 
bought a couple of new cars of higher 
power for his own use. He has a dozen or 
more machines in his garage. 
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AUTO ORDINANCE VOID. 


So Declared by Grand Rapids Police 
Judge.—Pending Cases Dismissed. 


Special Correspondence. 

Granp Rapips, Micu., July 15.—Local au- 
tomobilists have practically jumped out of 
the frying pan into the fire. Owing to their 
indefatigable efforts Judge Hess has de- 
clared the city automobile ordinance void in 
police court and automobilists are now gov- 
erned by the State law. The city ordinance 
allowed nine miles an hour in a defined busi- 
ness district, and twelve miles an hour in 
other sections of the city. The State law 
allows but eight miles an hour in the busi 
ness district, and fifteen miles in the resi- 
dence district. 

This would be satisfactory if the business 
district in the State law was the same as 
that defined in the ordinance, but it is not. 
In the State law it is defined as “any street 
in which buildings are erected for business 
purposes.” Upon the construction of this 
depends the automobilists’ happiness. 

It has already been announced that the 
business district will include portions of 
streets in front of business places and, as 
the business places are well scattered 
throughout the city, there is only a small 
part where the speed of fifteen miles will be 
allowed. 

Five cases pending under the city law 
have been dismissed, but there have been 
forty-five arrests under the ordinance since 
the State law went into effect, and fines 
have been paid in nearly every case. Now 
the. unlucky forty-five are wondering 
whether or not they can‘ recover the 
amounts. The State law went into effect on 
June 15. 

A. meeting was held by the local auto- 
mobile owners, under the auspices of the 
Grand Rapids Automobile Club, to take 
some action in regard to the continued en- 
mity. against the machines, and it was de- 
cided to start a crusade against the “perse- 
cution,” as they call it. 

The plan is to show the board of police 
and fire commissioners how slow eight miles 
an hour really is, and members of the board 
will be asked to ride in the machines. It is 
also proposed to see that other laws are en- 
forced, especially the law regarding the clos- 
ing of saloons. A resolution was introduced 
by State Representative Heald, instructing 
the club to stand back of all members who 
are arrested on a charge of exceeding the 
speed limit. The resolution was adopted. 





LICENSE REVOKED IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Special Correspondence, 

Boston, July 17.—The first automobile 
license which has been revoked by the Mas- 
sachusetts Highway Commission is that of 
Frederick B. Edwards, of Boston. The 
commission gave him a hearing recently 
on four charges—overspeeding, using a 
license plate that did not belong to him on 
a machine for which it was not issued, and 
giving a wrong name. After the hearing, 
the commission decided to put into effect 
the most drastic punishment within its 
power, and revoked the man’s automobile 
privileges. 





POLICE METHOD IN CLEVELAND. 


Special Correspondence. 

CLEVELAND, July 15.—Automobile owners 
are now exempt from arrest on violation of 
a ordinance except that of speed. The 
olice have proclaimed immunity to them, 
ut the = brings no joy to the 
hearts of operators. No warrants are be- 
ing issued for owners, but for the machines 
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themselves, and these are hauled off to jail. 

This novel departure is the result of a 
method which autoists have adopted to 
evade the ordinance providing that numbers 
must not be placed on the car axle. An 
officer spots a misplaced number. He looks 
up and finds the name of the owner, or the 
one who is registered as the owner. He is 
arrested, but says he sold the machine and 
will not tell to whom. Now warrants are 
being issued for “John Doe,” which means 
the machine. Afterwards the police get to 
work and locate the real owner. 

Within the past few days a dozen or more 
“John Doe” warrants have been issued. The 
police keep a lookout for the number of the 
offending car, and gather it in wherever it 
is found, and if the real owner wants his 
machine he must come in and pay the fine. 


MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORDINANCE. 


Special Correspondence. 





MINNEAPOLIS, July 15.—After a number 
of rather ridiculous amendments had been 
offered to the pending automobile ordinance, 
the city council has passed the measure 
embodying the following provisions: 

An operator’s age limit is placed at 18 
years; a board of examiners, consisting of 
the health commissioner, city electrician 
and master mechanic of the fire department 
is named, which board shall pass upon the 
qualifications of an applicant for license to 
operate, and the speed limit is fixed at 
eight miles an hour in thickly settled sec- 
tions of the city and twenty-five miles an 
hour elsewhere. 

The measure passed the council by a vote 
of 16 to 7, and is now in effect. 


TESTING CLEVELAND ORDINANCE. 


Special Correspondence, 


CLEVELAND, July 15.—Cleveland operators 
are awaiting with considerable interest the 
decision of the local Police Court in the 
case of a driver who was arrested for ex- 
ceeding the speed limit of eight miles an 
hour for downtown streets. William Boyd, 
the attorney who was defending the driver, 
argued that willful and conspicuous action 
must be proved; that it must be shown that 
the automobilist knew how fast he was 
going, and that he was intentionally break- 
ing the law. The attorney claimed that no 
speed-indicating device had been perfected 
that was accurate. 

The argument so appealed to the judge 
that he took the matter under advisement 
for two weeks. 








OTHERS TO TRY FOR COAST RECORD. 


Special Correspondence, 


San Francisco, July 13.—Several owners 
of cars are planning to try for the trophy 
offered by Fred A. Jacobs. as a reward for 
equaling his time between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco—31 hours and 35 minutes. 

The conditions imposed by Mr. Jacobs are 
that a competing car shall carry four per- 
sons throughout the run, and shall cost not 
more than $2,650. His record was made with 
a two-cylinder, 18-horsepower Rambler sur- 
rey and is 6 hours and 18 minutes less than 
any previous record. 

G. A. Boyer, without reference to the cost 
of the car or the trophy, will try to cut 
Jacobs’ time to 25 hours, using a Pope-To- 
ledo touring car. The success of Jacobs’ trial 
has had the effect of increasing the popu- 
larity of the San Francisco-Los Angeles 
route, and a movement is on foot for a 
systematic improvement of the roads in sev- 
eral counties along the way. 
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TOIMPROVE JERSEY ROADWAY 


Will Pave Rumson Road from Little Silver 
to Seabright. 


Special Correspondence. 


Assury Park, N. J., July 15.—The 
most important business transacted by the 
Monmouth County Board of Chosen Free- 
holders as its ‘meeting this week had to do 
directly with the comfort and pleasure of 
automobilists. A resolution to pave the 
Rumson Road with stone from Little Silver 
to Seabright, at a cost of $60,000, was 
adopted. The work will be done next 
year, and part of the expense will be borne 
by the residents whose homes line the 
thoroughfare from end to end. 

The Rumson Road is considered by 
many to be the most beautiful drive in New 
Jersey. It has been in need of attention 
from the road supervisor for some time, and 
considerable pressure has been brought to 
bear upon the freeholders to have them 
start repairs upon it. However, it was 
hardly expected that the body would vote 
to expend such a large sum on the work as 
$60,000. The road is about six miles long, 
and so the cost of the improvement will be 
about $10,000 a mile. 











CAPE MAY RACE PROGRAM. 





Cape May, N. J., beach, the latest addition 
to the growing list of beaches suitable for 
the speeding of automobiles, is to make its 
debut in the automobile racing on Saturday, 
July 22, when a program of races, all at 
one mile, will be run off. Greater distances 
are not permitted by the limits of the beach 
but for the mile the going is excellent. The 
most spectacular event of the day will be 
Walter Christie’s attempt to send his four- 
wheel driven 180-horsepower machine over 
the mile in better than world’s record time; 
this car will also attack the kilometer record. 


The other events consist of mile races of 
stock cars driven by owners, there being 
separate classes for cars of 10, 20, 30 and 
40 horsepower; for cars of 20, 30 and 40 
horsepower driven by owners or chauffeurs ; 
and three special races, one for 40-horse- 
power Wintons, one for 40-horsepower 
Pope-Toledos and the third for 40-horse- 
power Packards. In the three last named 
events the cars are to be driven by their 
owners. In fact, it is the desire of the pro- 
moters to encourage racing by owners, and 
for this reason owners must drive in all ex- 
cept three events, and even in these three 
they may drive if they desire. In addition 
to the regular program an effot is be- 
ing made to arrange for special events 
which will add to the interest in the day’s 
racing. 

The races, which are to be held under the 
official sanction and under the racing rules 
of the A. A. A., are promoted by the Cape 
May Automobile Club, of which Senator 
Lewis M. Cresse is president, A. H. Chad- 
bourne vice-president, J. A. Depew treasurer, 
and J. Hiscock, secretary. The club head- 
quarters are at 1438 South Penn Square, 
Philadelphia. The prizes will in all cases be 
cups. As Walter Christie’s performances, 
whatever they may be, will be records for 
the Cape May beach, special cups will be 
awarded him. A trophy valued at $1,000 is 
to be awarded to the car making the best 
mile on the beach during the season, and a 
$500 trophy is offered for the best kilometer 
mark of the summer. 

Timing at Saturday’s meet will be done 
by means of A. L. McMurtry’s electrical ap- 
paratus, and Mr. McMurtry, with a corps 
of assistants will operate the instruments. 
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EXCITING CONTESTS 
AT ST. PAUL TRACK. 


Kiser Wins $2,500 Purse, but is Protested 
by Webb Jay—Winton Bullet, the 
Veteran, Shows Astonishing Speed— 
No Records Broken, but Excellent 
Sport Afforded. 


St. PauL, july 15.—The Chicago-St. 
aul automobile run is over. The entertain- 
rent of the delegates in the Twin Cities 
losed with races at the Hamline track Mon- 
ay and excursions about the pleasure re- 
orts of St. Paul and Minneapolis during 
the next few days. Many of the tourists 
left for Chicago Monday night, some by rail 

and others by automobile. Several remained 
in the Twin Cities during most of the week, 
isiting various points of interest. 

The Minneapolis automobile club had 
planned to entertain the tourists Monday, 
but those who had made the trip from Chi- 
cago to St. Paul through the mud were 
anxious to get home, and the entertainment 
was given up. Many of the tourists, how- 
ever, were entertained privately by members 
of the Minneapolis club. 

Webb Jay, who drove the “Whistling Bil- 
ly,” as the White steam racer has been nick- 
named, protested the race for $2,500, which 
was won by Kiser in the Winton Bullet. 
While the St. Paul A. C. has not announced 
the grounds upon which the protest was 
made, it is understood that it is based on 
the fact that neither Kiser, the winner, nor 
Oldfield had reversing gears on their cars. 
Reversing gears are demanded by the A. A. 
A. track racing rules, which took effect just 
in time to effect the two cars protested. 

Webb Jay narrowly missed winning the 
final heat for the $2,500 purse. Had not his 
machine got out of steam toward the end of 
the race, he might have finished first. Kiser, 
Jay and Oldfield made a flying start under 
the wire almost simultaneously. Kiser held 
the inside in passing, but Oldfield broke in 
at the first turn and got the lead, closely pur- 
sued by Jay in the White steamer. Kiser 
gained on Oldfield, however, and soon 
passed him. Oldfield made a strenuous effort 
to gain the lead again, but failed, and from 
that point it was a race between Jay and 
Kiser. 

The Winton maintained the lead for two 
laps. Jay made rapid gains on the long 
stretches of the track, but could not make 
as close cuts around the corner as his op- 
ponent. Jay passed Kiser at the end of the 
second lap and held the lead until the second 
turn of the third mile. His steam pressure 
fell, however, and the race was won by Kiser 
in 4:51. Oldfield finished in 5:10 2-5. 

The Hamline track is not built for auto- 
mobile racing, and no track records were 
broken. The corners are too sharp and the 
outside portion of the track is not sufficiently 
elevated. Oldfield and Kiser each made an 
attempt the last day to break the mile record 
for a circular track. Oldfield made it in 55 
flat and Kiser in 56 3-4. 

Following are the summaries of the two 
lays’ racing: 








SaturDAY’s RAcEs. 

Novelty race, three miles, cars with 
hree passengers, all to dismount and en- 
gines to be stopped at end of each mile.— 
C. H. Burman, 30-horsepower Peerless, 
ist; A. C. Johnson, 16-horsepower White, 
2d; E. A. Thacker, 24-horsepower Stod- 
lard-Dayton, 3d. Time, 5:48. 

Five-mile race, Twin City club champion- 
me se Kiser, 60-horsepower Winton 
Bullet, 1st; Charles Meyers, 60-horsepower 
FI.A.T.,2d. Time, 5:11. 

This race was protested by Watson. 
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One-mile dash, flying start, against cir- 
cular track record.—Barney Oldfield, 60- 
horsepower Peerless Green Dragon. Time, 
0:56 4-5. 

Five-mile handicap, for cars taking part 
in endurance run.—E. F. Schueffler, 18- 
horsepower Jackson, 50 seconds, rst; Dr. 

C. Lee, 30-horsepower Pope-Toledo 
(scratch), 2d; Arthur Gardner, 18-horse- 
power Rambler, 40 seconds, 3d. Time, 
8:28 2-5. 

Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ race, for 
stripped stock cars.—Victor Stromquist, 
40-horsepower Thomas Flyer, 1st; ; 
Pence, 30-horsepower Pope-Toledo, 2d. 
Time, 6:10. 

Three-mile race for $1,000 for cars under 
1,432 pounds.—J. Simpson, 16-horsepower 
Marion, 1st; Charles P. Joy, 14-horse- 
power Franklin, 2d. Time, 4:35. 

Tri-City club championship—New York, 
Chicago and St. Paul clubs, ten miles.— 
Earl Kiser, St. Paul club, 60-horsepower 
Winton Bullet, ist; Webb Jay, Chicago 
club, 24-horspower White steamer, 2d. 
Time, Kiser, 10:33; Jay, 10:45. 

Invitation race, $1,000, five miles.— 
Charles Meyers, 24-horsepower F.I1. A. T. 
Junior, 1st; Victor Stromquist, 40-horse- 
power Thomas, 2d. Earl Kiser finished 
first in 5:35, but was protested by E. R. 
Hollender. The protest was allowed. 

Five miles, fiying start, against circular 
track record.—Barney Oldfield, in 6o0- 
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Final Tri-City championship, five miles. 
—St. Paul entry, driven by Earl Kiser, 1st; 
Chevrolet, 2d. Time, 4:58 1-2. 

Five-mile handicap for touring cars car- 
rying three passengers.—C. P. Joy, Pierce, 
1st; Barney Oldfield, 2d. Time, 7: 08 1-2. 

Three-mile handicap for touring cars.— 
C. H. Burnham, rst; J. K. McCullough, 
2d. Time, 5:09. 

Invitation race, five miles.—Earl Kiser, 
1st; Victor Stromquist, 2d. Time, 5:22 
I-5.- 

Vaveentie open handicap for stripped 
cars.—A. D. Huffan, rst; Victor Strom- 
quist, 2d. Time, 7:00. 

Five-mile open.—Third heat—Barney 
Oldfield, Green Dragon, 1st; Louis Chev- 
rolet, 2d. Time, 5:09 1-5. Final heat— 
Earl Kiser, rst; Barney Oldfield, and. Jay 
did notfinish. Time, 4:51. 

Special event, mile dash, flying start.— 
Barney Oldfield, 0:55; Earl Kiser, 0:56 4-5. 


POUGHKEEPSIE RACES. 


Seven Events to Be Contested on Last Day 
of Dutchess County Fair. 


An automobile race meet will be held at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Friday, September 
29, the last day of the Poughkeepsie Fair, 
and will be a national circuit meet with a 
national circuit championship race at five 
miles, open to all, as the opening event. 

















Fay, White. Chevrolet, Fiat. 


Kiser, Winton Bullet. 


KISER IN WINTON BULLET LEADING FIAT AND WHITE STEAMER AT ST. PAUL RACES. 


horsepower Peerless Green’ Dragon. Time, 
4:43. 

Fwo-tnile open handicap, for amateurs.— 
Victor Stromquist, 40-horsepower Thomas, 
15 seconds, 1st; Charles Meyers, 60-horse- 
power F. I. A. T. (scratch), 2d. Time, 
3:44; 2d, 2:51. 

Open race, five miles, $2,500 purse.— 
First heat, Earl Kiser, 60-horsepower 
Winton Bullet, 1st; Barney Oldfield, 60- 
horsepower Peerless Green Dragon, 2d. 
Time, Kiser, 4:44 3-5; Oldfield, 4:47. 

$2,500 open race.—Second heat, Webb 

ay, 24-horsepower White steamer, rst; 

ouis Chevrolet, g90-horsepower F. I. A. T., 
2d. Time, Jay, 4:46 1-5; Chevrolet, 
§ 103 I-5. 

Monpay’s RACEs. 

Novelty race, for women with escorts, 
women driving; two miles.—Mrs. F. Jese- 
wick, of St. Paul, Columbia, rst; Mrs. C. A. 
Fawkes, of Minneapolis, Rambler, 2d; 
Miss Andrews, of Chicago, Reo, 3d. 
Time, 3:24 1-5. 

Three-mile invitation race for Minne- 
sota cars.—Charles Joy, Franklin, 1st; 
Time, 4:13 3-5. 

Final heat Manufacturers’ and Dealers’; 
five miles——Charles Joy, Franklin, rst; 
Harry Pence, 2d. Time, 4:07. 

Final heat, for cars under 1,432 pounds; 
three miles—C. A. Coey, 1st; Harry 
Pence, 2d. Time, 3:36. 


Seven races are announced as follows: 

Five miles national circuit championship, 
open to all. First prize, $150 cash or plate; 
second prize, $50, cash or plate. 

Five mile Poughkeepsie handicap. Open 
to all classes. First prize silver trophy, 
value $100; second prize, silver trophy, value 
$50. 
Three mile Dutchess handicap, open to 
cars owned in Dutchess County, whose own- 
ers have resided in the country for at least 
thirty days. Prize, silver trophy, value $60. 

Three miles tourists novelty race, for 
fully-equipped touring cars of 40-horsepower 
and under, carrying three passengers. Cars 
to line up with dead engines. At the start- 
er’s signal engines are to be started, and 
operators and passengers to take their 
places. Cars to be stopped and unloaded 
at the end of the second mile. First prize, 
silver trophy, value $100. Second prize, 
silver trophy, value $50. 

Quarter-mile obstacle race, each car to 
have one trial. Prize, silver trophy, value 


One mile open to gasoline stock runa- 
bouts carrying two passengers costing $1,000 
or less; regular equipment. Prize, silver 
trophy, value $50. 





The voltage of a battery, multiplied by 
amperage, gives the number of watts avail- 
able, 








ROCHESTER A. C. ELECTION. 


Officers and Governors Named at An- 
nual Meeting July 13. 


Special Correspondence. 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 15.—The fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Rochester Automobile 
Club was held Thursday evening, July 13, 
at the club quarters, 25 Plymouth avenue. 

This meeting was scheduled to take place 
in March, but was deferred until the new 
quarters had been completed. 

President H. S. Woodworth presided, and 
in the course of his remarks stated that few 
people had any idea of the size of the club 
and the benefits to be derived from being a 
member. He,also spoke of the legislative 
work accomplished, and of the hard fight 
made to prevent legislation detrimental to 
the interests of the club members. 

It was announced that a special attorney 
had been hired, in addition to the regular 
attorney of the club, to look after the inter- 
ests of members arrested. Charles A. Bost- 
wick is the attorney. Any member who is 
arrested will notify him and bail will be 
furnished. An investigation will be made by 
the club, and if it is found that the member 
is guilty of the offense charged he will be 
left to fight his own battle, but if he is inno- 
cent the club will see him through. Copies 
of the automobile law are to be distributed 
among the policemen in order that some of 
the unnecessary inconveniences to which the 
members have been subjected will be 
stopped. 

There was some discussion as to the bad 
conditions of the roads in this vicinity, and 
also concerning the lack of observance of the 
rules of the road. Many instances were 
cited where persons displayed a lack of 
knowledge of these rules, and also where 
policemen who are supposed to regulate 
street traffic are not well posted in their 
duties. 

Secretary C. F. Garfield’s report showed 
the club to be in a most flourishing condi- 
tion. The present membership is 159, a gain 
of 126 in the year. There is a balance in 
the treasury and the club is in good finan- 
cial condition. 

The annual election followed the report of 
the secretary, and the following officers were 
elected: President, H. S. Woodworth; vice- 
president and attorney, John A. Barhite; 
treasurer, C. F. Garfield; secretary, Fred- 
erick H. Clum. Board of Governors: F. H. 
Bettys, George G. Foster, Griff D. Palmer, 
F. E. Mason, Lee Richmond, A. J. Rock- 
wood, Harry G. Strong, John W. Binge- 
man and Austin F. Crittenden. All of the 
governors except the last four were re- 
elected. 

The Rochester Automobile Club has ac- 
complished much good in this section. It 
has marked all the roads in this vicinity, 
and there are now more than one hundred 
road signs up in Wayne, Monroe and Gene- 
see counties. 








OFFICERS SHIRKED THEIR DUTIES. 


The New York Motor Club, which be- 
gan a promising career last winter, has 
been threatened with disastrous internal 
strife through the objection of a number 
of the members to what was said to be a 
lack of interest in the affairs of the organ- 
ization on the part of a number of the offi- 
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cers; and as a result the first vice-president 
and the secretary have tendered their resig- 
nations. The Orphans’ Day outing is said 
to have marked the start of the trouble, as 
the officers in question failed to join with 
the other club members and officers in mak- 
ing the affair a success. In addition, it was 
found impossible to get a quorum at any 
directors’ meeting, owing to the fact that 
the secretary’s notices were ignored. The 
more active element feeling that the club’s 
interests would suffer severely if this was 
allowed to continue, consultations were held 
and as a result letters were sent to the de- 
linquents, urging prompt action. This 
seems to have had the desired effect, and 
the last reports are that the officers, in- 
cluding those whose course was criticised, 
are consulting as to the best means of 
maintaining interest in club matters. This 
is what the more energetic members de- 
sired, and therefore it is thought that the 
breach will be healed without further diffi- 
culty. 


CAPE MAY CLUB MEETING. 


Permanent Officers Elected — Series of 
Race Meets Planned. 


Special Correspondence. 

PHILADELPHIA, July 17—The permanent 
organization of the Cape May Automoble 
Club was effected at the Bellevue-Stratford, 
in this city, last week by the election of 
State Senator Lewis M. Cresse, of Cape 
May County, as president and A. H. Chad- 
bourne, of this city, and a prominent mem- 
ber of the Automobile Club of Philadelphia, 
as vice-president. The official list was com- 
pleted by the selection of J. A. Depew as 
treasurer and J. Hiscock as secretary. The 
Board of Governors is composed of Mayor 
Thomas W. Millett, of Cape May; J. N. 
Wilkins, Jr., J. A. Depew, President Isaac 
Starr, Jr., of the A. C. of P.; Charles J. 
Swain, J. Fred Betz, 3d, Lawrence McCor- 
mick, F. M. Johnson and Courtland D. 
Cramp. 

The first race meet and time trials of the 
club, which will be held July 22, were thor- 
oughly discussed and it was announced that, 
besides a series of races for touring cars, 
with amateur and professional drivers, Wal- 
ter Christie would endeavor to break the 
world’s records for the mile and kilometer 
in his Blue Flyer. 

At least four similar events will be held 
on the Cape May beach course before the 
close of the season. 





GRAND RAPIDS CLUB'S SCHEDULE. 





Special Correspondence. 

GRAND Rapips, July 14—The Grand 
Rapids Automobile Club is planning a series 
of seventeen tours for this summer. The 
runs will be held on Saturdays and Sundays 
until October 28, and will close with a 
masked ball at the Lakeside Club. The 
autoists will be masked on the last run and 
the machines will be decorated with flowers 
and Japanese lanterns. The tours will take 
in many small towns within a radius of 
sixty miles. The longest run scheduled will 
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be on September 2, from this city to Mil- 
waukee, crossing Lake Michigan to Chicag» 


by boat. From Chicago the Sheridan roa i 
to Milwaukee will-be—used. 

A feature of this.season’s affairs will: be 
the flower parade on July 22. The driver-, 
with their machines covered with flower., 
will make a run about the city, ending <t 
the Kent Country Club, where supper wi! 
be served. 

The tours were arranged by a committee 
composed of George F. Sinclair, Dr. H. |. 
Innes and R. T. Tietsort. 


GRAND RAPIDS CLUB ELECTION. 

Granp Rapips, Micu., July. 15.— The 
Grand Rapids Automobile Club has re- 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President, Dr. Perry Schurtz; vice-presi- 
dent, A. A. Barber; secretary, Lyman W. 
Welch, and treasurer, N. Fred Avery. 

Owing to the excellent condition of the 
club treasury, there will be no dues during 
the coming year. 

The first run of the club was held last 
Sunday. About fifty machines were in line, 
and the trip was made to Cascade Springs. 
The run was captained by Dr. J. H. Innes. 
President Perry Schurtz, however, looks 
with disfavor upon the schedule for Sun- 
day tours, and says he will call a meeting 
of the board of directors soon to revise the 
list of runs which has been made. 


NEWS NOTES OF THE CLUBS. 


Muskecon, Mico.—The Muskegon Mo- 
torcycie Club has elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: President, Dr. C. 
J. Dove; treasurer, Paul Stamsen; secre- 
tary, J. Spencer Locke; captain, Milo Pray. 
A motorcyle race meeting has been sche- 
duled by the club for Labor Day and motor- 
cyclists from all over the State are expected 
to participate. 


Lexincton, Ky.—The Blue Grass Auto- 
mobile Club has been formed here, and 
the following officers elected: J. T. Tunis, 
president; Roger Smith, vice-president, and 
T. B. Dewhurst, secretary. The club begins 
life under most promising circumstances, 
and carries on its charter list the majority 
of the machine owners of the city. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—At a meeting on June 
14 the Kansas City A. C. elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: H. N. 
Strait, president; G. L. Henderson, first 
vice-president; C. V. Purcell, second vice- 
president; H. G. Blakeley, secretary-treas- 
urer; C. F. Ettwein, B. E. Nace, E. M. 
Hetherington, F. C. Merrill, J. E. Bern- 
heimer, D. F. Piazzek, Ferd. Heim, H. C. 
Fowler and H. W. Jacques, directors. 

BurraLo.—President A. H. Knoll and 
Secretary Dai H. Lewis, of the A. C. of 
Buffalo, recently made a trip from Buffalo 
to Fredonia, for the purpose of locating the 
dangerous places and steep hills on this 
popular auto route. It is the intention of the 
club to have warning signs placed along th 
roads leading from Buffalo to Fredonia, in 
dicating that the passing automobilist is : 
the vicinity of a dangerous hill, and advisin 
him to reduce his speed. The two officia 
who made the trip marked the places wher: 
sign posts will be erected in the near f: 
ture. 





At any rate, the haughty automobile finc ; 
more than its match when it tries to “butt 
a railroad train off the track.—Paris (TIl. 
Beacon. 

Frank Klassen and P. A. Martens starte | 
for a drive to Buhler in their automobil: 
They got as far as Turkey creek, where th: 
mud prevented farther progress.—Mounc 
ridge (Kan.) Journal. 
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INFORMATION FOR BUYERS. 


iBCHANICAL LupricaTor.—An oiler of the 
type in which mechanical means are pro- 
vided for forcing oil through suitable ducts 
to the bearings to be lubricated is the Hill 
Precision Oiler, manufactured by the Steel 
Ball Co., 840 Austin avenue, Chicago. 
Whether the oil is hot or cold, thick or thin, 
each stroke of the plunger pump forces 
through the pipes a certain quantity of oil, 
ard as long as the pump is kept in motion 
aud supplied with oil the bearings will be 
Juoricated. Even an obstruction in the pipe 
will not always stop the flow, for the force 
of the pump is such that any ordinary stop- 
page will be pushed out of the way. In the 
Hi i oiler the pump oscillates on trunnions ; 
ports in the end of the cylinder register 
with intake and outlet ports alternately, 
thus avoided the use of spring valves or 
moving valves of any kind. The stroke of 
the plunger can be adjusted from the out- 
side of the oiler, so that any desired quan- 
tity of oil can be fed per stroke. All the 
moving parts work in the oil in the reser- 
voir, so that all bearings are lubricated in 
the most thorough manner. All oilers are 
provided with what is known as “bleed- 
ers,” so that when adjusting the feed the 
rate of oil flow may be watched. If de- 
sired, sight glasses are provided, by the use 
of which the feed may be observed at any 
time. The Hill oilers are made with from 
four feeds upward, and with either belt 
drive or ratchet drive, as the purchaser may 
desire. 


Havotin O1rs.—The Havemeyer Oil Co., 
of 80 Broad street, New York, is manu- 
facturing a line of lubricating oils especially 
adapted for automobile work; and, in addi- 
tion to laboratory tests, these lubricants are 
subjected to actual working tests in a large 
touring car. The value of an oil, the manu- 
facturers state, is in its ability to to stand a 
high degree of heat, coupled with the quality 
of leaving the least possible carbon deposit 
when the oil has been burned. It is stated 
that Havolin oils, as they are called, will 
stand a very great heat and at the same time 
keep the cylinders unusually clean because 
the amount of carbon deposited is very 
small. As the makers express it, these oils 
may cost more per gallon than many others, 
but they cost a good deal less per mile. 


Tire Jacket.—The tires of a big automo- 
bile—or for that matter of even a small one 
—are too expensive and too easily damaged 
to be handled in anything but the most care- 
ful manner, and it is usually found that the 
more experience an automobilist has had 
the more care he takes of his spare tires. 
The tourist, who, as a rule, must carry his 
spare tire or tires strapped to the machine, 
where they will be exposed to the weather, 
needs something to keep off the rain, dust 
and the direct heat of the summer sun; and 
for this purpose there are a number of tire 
cases or jackets on the market. One of 
these, and one of the latest models, is that 
brought out by Post & Lester, of Hartford, 
Conn., and is designed to give the tire as 
much protection as possible. The main feat- 
ure of novelty in this jacket, which is called 
the “Royal” tire jacket, is in the fact that 
one half the lacing is on the outside of the 
ring and the other half on the inside; when 
the tire is laced in, the whole is strapped on 
the car so that the half with the lacing in- 
s.de the ring is uppermost. Thus the lacing 
on this half, as well as on the other half, will 
be on the under side and there will be no 
openings to catch rain and let it work in and 
eet on the tire. With each jacket is supplied 

an inner tube bag with a capacity for hold- 

ing two inner tubes. It is made like a card 











case, with an opening or pocket on each side, 
folding in the middle; each pocket contains 
a tube. Both tire jacket and tube bag are 
—_ of heavy enameled waterproof mate- 
rial. 


| 


Dry Storace Batrery.—The spilling and | 


slopping of acid solution that sometimes oc- 
curs with the usual type of storage battery 
used for ignition work on gasoline automo- 
biles is a source of a good deal of annoyance 
and bother, and a number of expedients 





GEECEE DRY STORAGE BATTERY. 


have been resorted to with a view to obvi- 
ating this trouble. One plan is to make the 
electrolyte of a semi-solid substance con- 
taining sufficient moisture for the work and 
yet be substantial enough to remain undis- 
turbed even b a jolting. The battery 
made by the 6. & C. Dry Battery Manufac- 
turing Co., of 55 West Third street, New 
York, and. called the “Geecee” dry storage 
battery, i is based on this idea. A soft, white, 
spongy substance is used for the electrolyte, 
and the manufacturers state that it will re- 
tain its moisture indefinitely; it not only is 
proof against the spilling of electrolyte, but 
any particles of active matter that may be- 
come separated from the plates are prevent- 
ed from falling to the bottom of the cell and 
there forming a short circuit and reducing 
the strength of the current and the life of 
the cell. The makers guarantee the cell for 
three years, provided it is used according 
to instructions and not abused. Jars are 
made of white celluloid and are very 
strong; leather carrying cases enclose the 
whole. Binding posts, screws and connec- 
tions are of brass, nickel plated. 


Duryea Auto Boats.—The Duryea Pow- 
er Co., of Reading, Pa., well known as the 
manufacturers of Duryea automobiles, has 
announced that it is prepared to furnish 
auto boats and launches of the smaller 
classes equipped with light motors with 
two, three and four cylinder motors, the 
preference, however, being given to the 
Duryea standard three- cylinder motor ar- 
ranged so that it is adapted to marine work. 
The hulls furnished by the Duryea company 
are of steel, and are said to be lighter, 
stronger and more easily repaired than 
wooden hulls, and at the same time cost less 
to buy and are cheaper to maintain. 


Hyatt Rotter Beartncs.—The latest de- 
signs of the bearings made by the er 
Roller Bearing Co., of Harrison, N. J., 
not differ essentially from former jal, 
but have been improved by the addition of 





apart when removed from its place. 


roller retainers, which make each bearing a 
self-contained unit, and prevent its falling 
This 
is an improvement that will be appreciated 
by those who have to handle roller earings. 
The roller retainer has a circular plate at 
each end, and in these plates are formed 
projections which loosely enter the ends of 
the hollow rollers. They do not interfere 
in any way with the free action of the rollers 
when under load, and have no detrimental 
effect on the bearing as a whole, simply serv- 
ing to hold the parts together and thus 
make the bearing so much more easy and 
convenient to handle. The manufacturers 


| of this bearing has recently issued a set of 


illustrations showing the application of the 


| bearings to various kinds of axles and other 





frictional points where anti-friction bearings 
are required. 
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